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THE LAST OF THE SIBYLS. 


HERE lived in a remote street of 

Paris, last November, a woman 
aged ninety-seven years. Her name 
was Adelaide Lenormand. She was 
born in Alengon, Normandy, in 1772. 
From 1791, never having been married, 
never associated with any other person 
in her peculiar vocation, never giving 
occasion for scandal, never the object 
of police espionage, and never but once 
subjected to rigorous interrogatories at 
the Palais de Fustice, she practiced the 
arts of astrology and palmistry for more 
than sixty years, having for patrons the 
celebrities of Europe, with a success un- 
equaled since the Middle Ages. From 
the first she rose rapidly into note. Her 
study of algebra and astronomy, which 
she believed indispensable to her art, 
was incessant. Once, indeed, she be- 
came involved in one of the countless 
plots for the liberation of Marie Antoi- 
nette from the Temple Prison, and was 
incarcerated in the Luxembourg; but 
she said her life was safe, and Robes- 
pierre’s fall leaving her unguillotined, 
showed that she had read the book of 


fate as truly for herself as she did for 
others. 

It was in the Luxembourg that she 
met with Josephine Beauharnais. Jose- 
phine had once had her fortune told by 
an Obi woman in Martinique; she now 
had it done by Mademoiselle Lenor- 
mand. The black and white sibyls 
spelled her destinies alike. The guillo- 
tine’s tooth was not on edge for her 
neck. Life and greatness were before 
her. And when, two years afterward, 
the Creole widow married the young ar- 
tillery officer, and told him of her gifted 
prison companion, and of the dazzling 
promises of her own horoscope, he him- 
self consulted Lenormand, and received 
from her lips the augury of the career 
he was destined to run—his elevation 
to the summit of power, fall, and death 
in exile. Whether influenced by the 
thought that she who had predicted 
would not fail to endeavor to compass 
his downfall, or by other motives, from 
the day Napoleon I donned the imperial 
purple, he refused to see the Norman 
prophetess. It was at his suggestion 
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that interrogatories were put to her, De- 
cember 11, 1809, at the Palais de Fus- 
tice, when, being pressed to explain an 
obscure answer she had given, she re- 
plied: “My answer is a problem, the 
solution of which I reserve TILL MARCH 
31, 1814.” On that day the allied ar- 
mies entered Paris. 

On the 28th of March, 1814, Presi- 
dent von Malchus, as he was called —a 
Prussian diplomatist who sixty years 
ago played a considerable part in Euro- 
pean affairs—was prevailed on by the 
following circumstance to visit Made- 
moiselle Lenormand. He was asso- 
ciated with Count Morio in remodeling 
the royal household of Westphalia. The 
business necessitated frequent inter- 
views at the house of the President. 
Every day, after the lapse of about an 
hour, the Count became uneasy, and 
showed anxiety to terminate the sitting 
and return home. This impatience was 
quite inexplicable to his colleague, who 
one day asked him the reason. 

“My wife,” replied Morio, “is in ter- 
ror if I am absent a moment longer than 
usual.” 

“And why?” inquired Malchus. 

Morio then related that the Countess 
had had her nativity once cast by Made- 
moiselle Lenormand, who had told her 
she would be married three times. Her 
first husband would be a new acquaint- 
ance, a lover whose love she recipro- 
cated, by whom her highest wish would 
be gratified—the prospect of mother- 
hood. She would soon, after a fire, re- 
ceive a distinguished guest in her house, 
and not long after lose her husband 
by a violent death. Married a second 
time, she would return to her native 
country, where she would in a short 
time lose her second husband and marry 
a third. 

“Come, Monsieur le Ministre,” con- 
tinued the Count, “do me the honor to 
accompany me home and see for your- 
self.” Malchus complied, and found the 
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Countess in a state of suffering which 
her husband had not at all exaggerated. 
When she learned that he had been 
made acquainted with the ground of her 
apprehensions, she said: 

‘You can judge, then, whether I have 
cause to tremble for my husband’s life. 
In every other particular the prophecy 
has been verified. I did not know him 
hor he me; our marriage was of love; 
I am likely to become a mother; the fire 
has happened, and the distinguished 
guest been received. Do you wonder 
when I fear that a violent death to my 
husband is now near?” 

The President did what he could to 
tranquilize the lady, assuring her that 
with him, at least, the Count was safe, 
and that one more meeting would ter- 
minate the business which took her hus- 
band away from her. 

The next day, Morio was with the 
President until eleven o’clock, and then 
rode out with the King. As they pass- 
ed, on their return, through the royal 
mews, Morio was detained, and the 
King went on. On a sudden a shot 
was fired. The Countess heard it, and 
shrieked out: “ My husband is killed!” 
It was tootrue. A French farrier, whom 
Morio had discharged for drunkenness, 
had maliciously killed him. 

This occurrence made a deep impres- 
sion on Malchus. When he arrived in 
Paris, shortly after, he heard the name 
of Lenormand everywhere. She had 
predicted to Murat that he would be 
a King; to a Spanish officer that one 
week from that day he would hear of 
his brother’s death in Spain; to the 
Countess Boeholz that she would marry 
a Prince of the blood; to Dr. Spangen- 
berg, Queen’s physician, that he would 
receive certain important news next day, 
and that two days after the messenger 
bringing it would be drowned — and one 
knows not what beside. Every predic- 
tion was said to have proved true. Over- 
urged by friends, the President visited 
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the divineress. We translate his ac- 
count from his own words: 

“T was glad to find that the street in 
which she lived was one where I had 
never been. I put on a threadbare sur- 
tout and shabby hat, and drove to her 
door. A little girl answered the bell. 
‘Can I see Mademoiselle Lenormand ?’ 
‘Not to-day.’ ‘Ask her when?’ Ina 
moment a large woman, advanced in 
years, with peculiar subtilty of eyes, 
came to the hall, and, without speaking, 
put into my hands a card, on which was 
penciled, ‘Samedi, trois heures, mon- 
steur. She hardly saw me half a sec- 
ond, and I had not opened my lips in 
her presence. 

“Saturday came, and I was there in 
the same dress, punctually at three 
o’clock. As I was entering, a young 
woman, leaning upon the arm of an eld- 
erly man, passed out, nervously weep- 
ing. Ushered in, I took my seat upon 
one side of a little table, Mademoi- 
selle Lenérmand being vzs-d-vis, and 
laid down four napoleons. She then 
asked me: 

“1, The initial letter of my Christian 
name. 

_ “2. That of my surname. 

“3. Of my country. 

“4. Of the place of my birth. 

“5. My age, and, if possible, day, 
hour, and minute of my birth. 

“6, Name of my favorite flower. 

“7. Name of my favorite animal. 

“8. Name of animal of greatest re- 
pugnance to me. 

“She now took fourteen packs of 
cards—some playing cards, others mark- 
ed with necromantic figures and signs 
of celestial bodies —and shuffling each 
pack, asked me to cut them. Offering 
my right hand, she prevented me, say- 
ing, ‘Za main gauche, monsieur.” Out 
of each pack I drew a number of cards, 
which she arranged in order. She then 
surveyed the palm of my left hand atten- 
tively, turned to a book of open hands, 
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selecting one, studied the cards before 
her, and then began to tell me of my 
past, present, and future. Of the first 
she certainly told me much that could 
not be known even by my nearest friends, 
much that had almost passed from my 
ownmemory. Of thesecond, she told me 
with the same accuracy. Of the future, 
there was sibylline obscurity about some 
things ; about others, clearness and un- 
ambiguity. For example: I had spoken 
of leaving Paris in two days. ‘Vous 
resterez encore deux mots & Paris /’ she 
replied, fixing her eyes on mine. I 
might mention a score of similar remarks 
where she was equally positive and cor- 
rect. In short, ata distance of five years 
from the time of the interview, I frankly 
state that not cae of her predictions, rea- 
sonably to be expected within that time, 
has failed.” 

Talma, Madame de Staél, Mademoi- 
selle George, and Horace Vernet have 
each at different times given accounts of 
interviews with Mademoiselle Lenor- 
mand, agreeing that her predictions were 
not at random. Of the last she said, in 
1809, that within thirty years he would 
stand so high as an artist that the King 
of France would send him to Africa to 
paint the storming of a fortress there; 
which took place in 1839. As she had 
told Napoleon of his exile, she foretold 
Murat the place and time of his death 
twenty years before it occurred. The 
Duchess of Courland, a lady well known 
in the fashionable world of her day, 
whose youngest daughter married Tal- 
leyrand’s nephew, sanctions an account 
more remarkable than that of President 
Malchus, but there is no time to refer 
to it here. 

Turn we now to another branch of 
Mademoiselle Lenormand’s wonderful 
skill in oécult science. Her oracular 
divinations of lucky numbers in a lottery 
threw other exploits into the shade. She 
once declared to Potier, the comic actor, 
that one, two, and even three prizes were 
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assigned by destiny to every man; but 
that she could not tell when and where 
any person’s fortunate numbers were, 
without inspecting his hand. Potier, 
very naturally, asked what his own for- 
tunate numbers were. Looking into his 
left hand and consulting her books, she 
replied: “Mark the numbers 9, 11, 37, 
and 85; stake on these —but not sooner 
than sixteen years hence—in the Im- 
perial Lottery at Lyons, and you will 
obtam a guarterne This was in 1810. 
In 1826, Potier remembered the predic- 
tion, staked on the four numbers the 
sorceress had named, and added a fifth, 
27, the number of his birthday. Old 
people, in Paris talk to this day of the 
sensation produced when the five num- 
bers Potier had set his money upon were 
drawn. He won 250,000 francs —- a sum 
which made a rich man of him, and when 
he died, in 1840, his heirs divided a mill- 
ion and a half. 


Potier’s good luck excited the desires 
of Tribet, an actor of few talents, but 


of many children. He flew to Lenor- 
mand; but she declined to answer. He 
besought her on his knees; but she 
remained inflexible. Mademoiselle pe- 
rused his hand, indeed; but only shook 
her head in silence, and left him. Tribet 
followed — represented how poor he was 
—declared that his happiness was in 
Lenormand’s hands —and urged that he 
was father of ten children, whom he could 
not educate, and about whose future he 
was in despair. The Sibyl replied: “ Do 
not desire to know your numbers ; if for- 
tunate, you will abandon your profession, 
become a gambier, beggar your family, 
and commit suicide at last.” Tribet 
bound himself by a solemn oath that he 
would never again play, and still contin- 
ued to entreat. Overcome by the poor 
man’s earnestness, Lenormand at length 
said: “I will tell youthe numbers. More 
than that, I will tell you that one of them 
denotes the year of your death. It is 
28. Another is 13, your name festival ; 
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a third, 66, is the mumber of your star. 
There is still another number that is full 
of good luck for you, but—you once 
wounded yourself on the stage.” 

“I did so, twelve years ago.” 

“Well, since the wound, that number 
cannot be traced in your hand.” 

“But I knowit,” replied Tribet. “It 
is 7—a remarkable number to me all 
my life. At seven years of age, I came 
to Paris—seven weeks after, I entered 
the Royal Institute—at three times seven 
years old, I fell in love —my salary is 700 
livres—and a man at number 7, on the 
boulevard, told me to come to you. It 
is my fortunate number.” 

“Good! Choose, then, 7 for your 
guarterne: very likely this number will 
win also.” 

Tribet staggered from her presence 
like one drunk with joy. But he had 
not money enough to stake a large sum ; 
and the prophetess had declared, as she 
did in all cases, that to stake borrowed 
money would not answer. The poor 
actor had only twenty francs. Hestaked 
the whole. Zirage arrived. Each of 
the four numbers came out, not one fail- 
ing. Tribet, who, the day before, had 
not a sou, found himself the possessor 
of 96,000 francs. He was mad with de- 
light; he rushed, hatless, through the 
streets; he told every one he met that 
he had become a capitalist, and he took 
a box at the theatre, to hear himself 
play. What Lenormand had prophesied 
came to pass. Good luck crazed him. 
He abandoned his family, left for Lon- 
don, became a constant guest at the haz- 
ard table, lost, committed suicide, and 
his body was recovered from the Thames. 
All this, too, in 1828 !—the number she 
predicted as the year of his death. 

This event was a terrible shock to 
Lenormand. She called herself Tribet’s 
murderess, execrated her art, and for 
more than a year after steadily refused 
to divine numbers for the lottery. 

In 1830, however, the following cir- 
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cumstances occurred: A man, one day, 
hastily entered her cabinet, stating him- 
self to be Pierre Arthur, a printer, and 
begging her intercession with Monsieur 
Jerome, his creditor, who was pursuing 
him with bailiffs. Jerome, with his at- 
tendants, followed him into the house. 
Lenormand readily undertook the office 
of intercessor, and appealed to the usu- 
rer’s compassion. Itwasinvain. The 
Sibyl grew warm, and said bitter things. 
The creditor retorted. Taunts followed. 
A scene, in which all the parties would 
have been implicated with the police, 
was threatening, when Mademoiselle Le- 
normand, controlling herself, took Je- 
rome’s left hand, and, studying its lines, 
said to Pierre Arthur: “If you possess 
five francs of your own, not borrowed, but 
honestly -owned money, go and stake it 
on 37, 87, and 88, in the Royal Lottery. 
The ¢irage is to-day. To-morrow you 
will be the possessor of 24,000 francs.’ 
Pierre had not a sou. The bailiffs seiz- 
ed and dragged himaway. Jerome, how- 
ever, replied: “Thank you, Mademoi- 
selle; I learn for the first time my fort- 
unate numbers, and will profit by them.” 
The sorceress had but one recourse. 
To her, prizes in the lottery were de- 
nied. If the numbers designated be- 
came hers, they would not be drawn. 
She instantly sent her servant to secure 
the three numbers; and the result was, 
the disappointment of Jerome, but not 
the release of Pierre Arthur. 

Eight days before the death of Louis 
XVIII, Lenormand gave the following 
five numbers as destined to come out at 
the next drawing: First, the number of 
the King’s age, 68; the number of years 
he had reigned, 36; the year of the en- 
try of the allies into Paris, 14; the day 
the King had ascended the throne, 26; 
and the number affixed to his name in 
the list of the sovereigns of France, 18. 
Allthe numbers were made public. The 
prediction had been a topic of sport at 


the sa/ons. The numbers were known, 
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paraded in handbills, published in news- 
papers, long before secured, and so 
much talked about as to be in every 
body’s mouth. Residents in Paris, in 
September, 1824, well remember the 
surprise, as directors of the lottery re- 
member the reckoning, when it was an- 
nounced that the five numbers, named 
by Mademoiselle Lenormand —68, 36, 
14, 26, and 18—had drawn the princi- 
pal prizes. 

The Countess de Normandy says: 
“In 1809, Mademoiselle Lenormand, 
entirely ignorant of me, during an in- 
terview of an hour, predicted what has 
followed within twenty years: my pres- 
ervation of the lives of three State pris- 
oners ; my acquaintance with Lord By- 
ron; my journey to Italy, at the request 
of Pope Leo XII; my Maltese cross, 
and my visit to Paris. I learned one 
lesson from that horoscope, and that 
was, never again to pry into the secrets 
of futurity.” 

The writer saw Mademoiselle Lenor- 
mand nineteen years ago. She was then 
past seventy-nine, and appeared still 
older. Her immense frame, well cover- 
ed with adipose flesh, was a good deal 
bowed down, and her gait unsteady. 
She leaned heavily upon a cane. Her 
hair was of snowy whiteness, and fell in 
masses of curls upon the rich motre an- 
tigue silk and Valenciennes lace she 
wore. She spoke in tones remarkably. 
soft and clear, without any of the piping 
or quavering of old age, and her eyes — 
black and piercing—seemed to retain all 
the brilliancy of their youth. She resid- 
ed in a handsome and well- furnished 
dwelling; kept carriage, horses, and 
liveried servants; and still practised 
her occult profession. Her reputation 
then was certainly not what it had been 
during the days of the Empire; but 
many persons consulted her, and those 
mostly of the upper classes. Besides 
her ordinary questions, she asked, at 
this time: “Do you prefer to go up or 
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“Does a height make you 
dizzy?” “Have you, in moments of 
coolness, ever desired to die?” Her 
guesses—if guesses they were—of past 
personal history were certainly remark- 
able, and her predictions of the future 
have been wonderfully verified. It is 
not germane to the question of her gifts 
as to how she knew the life of a stran- 
ger—an American—in the past. There 
is a possibility, never so remote, of col- 
lusion. But how did she foresee that 
the time- hurried traveler, who was ask- 
ing her questions, would remain a de- 
cade of years in Europe; that a great 
civil war would call him back to his own 
country; that the nearest in blood to 
him would pass through loss and suffer- 
ing to honor; and that out of the dregs 
of his people the questioner would live 
to see one rise who would become the 
leader of his nation? The writer can 


down ?” 


only say that years have fulfilled all that 


Mademoiselle Lenormand predicted to 
him nearly twenty years ago. 

We have said that our Sibyl was alive 
last November. She was then ninety- 
eight years old. Our informant repre- 
sents her as decrepit, bowed almost 
double, deaf, toothless, nearly blind, 
tremulous, palsied on one side, and whol- 
ly incapable of locomotion. “ But,” he 
adds, “she is the sorceress still. Car- 
riages wait at her door. Ladies of rank 
frequent her doudoir. The remarkable 
predictions she makes are more remark- 
ably verified. I dare not write what she 
told Madame Vernon was to be the fut- 
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ure of the Emperor. If it should prove 
true—which now seems impossible—the 
parallel between the nephew and his un- 
cle would be complete.” 

What has been here narrated is au- 
thentic. Itis a problem for the psychol- 
ogists. They fathom animal magnetism. 
Let them try their plummet in the mys- 
teries of the palm and the stars. No 
mist is impenetrable to modern think- 
ers—no millstone opaque. 

Of Mademoiselle Lenormand let me 
say, in conclusion, this is true: She 
seeks truth in the stars, as geologists 
seek it in the rocks, or mathematicians 
in figures. She contrived to be believed 
in during an age of her earlier years, 
when there was no faith in God or His 
angels, in the devil or his imps. Only 
the other day, when a laborer was kill- 
ed by a fall from the Corso in Rome, 
his fellow- workman, leaving the corpse 
and running to consult his “Book of’ 
Dreams,” invested instantly fifteen da- 
Jocché in the lottery, on the correspond- 
ing numbers to aura, saugue, cascata 
—fear, blood, fall—and won a prize of 
three hundred. The world will not be 
robbed ofits heathenism. There was no 
monopoly to the old Roman harusfices. 
And as to the art of Mademoiselle Le- 
normand, whether it be mere chance, or 
undiscovered properties of numbers, or 
real understanding with the invisible 
world—which we leave the reader to 
consider—it is evident that the time- 
honored trade in human credulity is not 
among the things that are past. 
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Y the bush in Australia, is meant 
B something corresponding to the 
backwoods in America, anda person who 
resides there is calleda bushman. The 
bushman of the laboring class, living in a 
great measure alone, and seldom coming 
in contact with either female, or refined 
society, soon acquires well-marked pe- 
culiarities. His clothing usually con- 
sists of a blue flannel shirt and mole- 
skin pants, fastened round the waist 
with a belt, from which are suspended 
two or three leather-pouches for holding 
pipes, tobacco, matches, knives, or any 
other articles whose use may be often 
required. But the article of dress on 
which he most prides himself, and on 
which are centred his dearest affections, 
is his cabbage-tree hat. The cabbage- 
tree is a species of palm, from whose 
leaves, bleached to a dingy white color, 
split into narrow strips, and plaited, the 
hat is made at a cost varying from $5 to 
$20. Ablack ribbon, or variegated scarf, 
is tied in a knot behind, and floats down 
his back, giving an air of gayety to the 
head-dress, but little in accordance with 
the rest of the costume. As some in- 
veterate smokers value a pipe in propor- 
tion to its dinginess and antiquity, so the 
bushman’s attachment to his hat in- 
creases with its age, which is often meas- 
ured by decades. The very fact of his 
being the proprietor of a smutty-looking 
hat, coupled with a style of wearing it, 
not readily acquired by a new arrival, is 
enough to proclaim him an old resident 
of the country; and, like the pioneers of 
California, he considers himself, on that 
account, deserving of special honor. 
His chief occupation is either shepherd- 
ing or bullock-driving ; his chief amuse- 


ment is in drinking brandy, and, under 
its influence, recounting the glories of 
the past—when lucky miners made sand- 
wiches of bank-notes and bathed their 
feet in champagne, after their appetite 
for that beverage had become incapable 
of further stimulus. While shepherding 
day after day, with no company but his 
dog and his own bitter thoughts — bitter 
whether contemplating his future pros- 
pects or his lost opportunities — the only 
hope which buoys him up is that pay- 
day is coming round again, when he can 
once more get gloriously drunk. He is 
not unlikely to end his life in a lunatic 
asylum, as alternate spells of dissipation 
and solitude play sad havoc with his 
brains, unless disposed of in a more 
summary manner by a Black’s toma- 
hawk. It is commonly said that oxen 
can not be driven without swearing at 
them; if so, Australia is fortunate in 
possessing for her bullock-drivers a num- 
ber of ex-convicts who obtained the rudi- 
ments of their education in the public 
streets of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and, after various opportunities of in- 
creasing their stock of profane and vul- 
gar language, finally graduated at Botany 
Bay, where the art of swearing - made- 
easy must have received particular at- 
tention. One day, while eating lunch 
on the margin of a pond adjacent to a 
public road, a teamster, driving a dozen 
oxen, came along. The sight and smell 
of the water were too much for the poor 
animals, already fatigued with a journey 
of several miles under the rays of a trop- 
ical sun, unsurpassed in intensity in any 
part of the world. A whip, about six- 
teen feet long, descended with the ut- 
most rapidity on their backs and sides, 
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but failed to confine them to the road. 
With a rush they ran into the water, and 
stopped only when the dray was buried 
half-way to the hub in mud. Being taken 
unawares, the driver had not much time 
for swearing before they reached the 
water, so he let them drink, and then 
proceeded to drive them out. But the 
oxen, already fatigued, failed to act re- 
garding their exit from the water with 
that unity of action which characterized 
their entrance. An incisive blow of the 
whip caused a spasmodic effort from the 
ox thus singled out; but ere any of his 
fellows could be induced by a similar ar- 
gument to render assistance, he would 
cease pulling, and once more assume 
that look of stolid stupidity so common 
to oxen in a stubborn mood. Then 
burst from the infuriated driver a vol- 
ley of oaths seldom equaled outside 
the country in which they were uttered. 
While shocked at the fellow’s profanity, 
I could not help admiring the originality 
of many of his expressions; and as im- 
precation after imprecation descended 
on the devoted oxen as rapidly as the 
blows of his whip, I thought it a pity 
that his oratorical powers had not a more 
refined training, and that if his persua- 
sives were addressed to men instead of 
oxen, they would have better success. 
His maledictions met with a temporary 
interruption by the arrival of a squatter 
who owned the greater part of the sur- 
rounding country—a man who was wide- 
ly known for his many exhibitions of 
piety, when they cost nothing, but whose 
religious convictions never interfered 
with his worldly designs, nor prevented 
him from driving an extortionate bar- 
gain. The horror which the good man 
felt was plainly depicted on his counte- 
nance as he accosted the teamster with a 
degree of sternness and solemnity suffi- 
cient to carry conviction to the heart of 
a less hardened sinner. 

Sguatter—*On the last dreadful day 
you will be judged for the profanity you 
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now use, and I will be present to bear 
testimony against you.” 

Teamster—* Bear witness against me, 
will you? By G—d, I shouldn’t wonder; 
everywhere I’ve been yet, I have segn 
the greatest rogues get their pardon by 
turning Queen’s evidence.” 

The squatter turned his horse’s head 
and rode off, muttering something about 
the folly of trying to save a soul predes- 
tined from all time to perdition. In con- 
versation with the bullock-driver, some- 
time afterward, I learned that when a 
boy, in England, he was induced to ac- 
company an acquaintance on a poaching 
expedition, having little idea of the ille- 
gality of the act, or the penalty to which 
he rendered himself liable. Happening 
to encounter the game-keeper, that func- 
tionary got severely wounded while en- 
deavoring to arrest the poachers. A re- 
ward was offered for their apprehension ; 
the tempter became an informer ; a con- 
viction quickly followed, and in a few 
months the boy, under sentence of trans- 
portation, was on his way to Sydney. 
If his story was true, and it did not 
seem improbable, he must have had a 
thorough contempt and hatred for all in- 
formers, no matter before what tribunal 
they gave their evidence. 

There are usually half a dozen or more 
teamsters together, for mutual protection 
and assistance. Sometimes as many as 
forty oxen can be seen yoked to one ve- 
hicle, and the cursing, yelling, and whip- 
cracking of five or six drivers make a 
din that ought to frighten any thing. 
They often perform journeys of eight 
hundred miles, bringing wool from the 
interior to the coast. While traveling, 
their food is simple, and cooked after a 
primitive fashion. It consists of flour, 
beef, tea, and sugar; their cooking ap- 
paratus, a tin-pot in which to boil beef, 
and another in which to make tea. Tea 
is the chief drink in all parts of the 
bush—that is, when the object is only 


to quench the thirst. It is drank at all 
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hours and on all occasions. Should a 
traveler go into any house in the bush, 
and ask for a drink, a tin pint-pot, filled 
with tea, is offered tohim. It stands on 
hand, ready for use, day and night. The 
laborers take bucketfuls of tt with them 
to their work ; the shepherd and stock- 
driver have canteens of it slung to their 
shoulders. The great heat, causing such 
a copious perspiration, renders a great 
deal of drink necessary. The water is 
generally too hot; sometimes it is brack- 
ish, and sometimes it contains so many 
animalcula as to be unsafe for drink, un- 
less first boiled. I have seen laboring 
men take off their flannel-shirts almost 
every hour to wring the sweat out of 
them, and two gallons of tea are in many 
instances drank daily to supply the moist- 
ure thus carried off from the system. 
On camping in the evening, some of the 
bullock-drivers attend to the cattle, and 
one proceeds to the nearest tree, and 
from it strips a piece of bark on which 
to knead his flour. A large loaf is 
made—neither yeast nor -baking-powder 
is used—placed in the red-hot ashes and 
covered over with ashes and cinders. 
When baked, it is called a “damper,” 
and a damper it certainly would be to 
any but a bullock-driver’s digestion. If 
neither digestible nor palatable, it is at 
least “very fillin’ at the price.” The 
sheet of bark serves for a table; smaller 
pieces serve for plates, which do not 
require to be washed, as a fresh supply 
is obtained for each meal. The facility 
with which the bark can be stripped 
from the tree, when the sap is rising, 
renders it available for many purposes. 
The houses of the squatters and their 
employés are often built of bark, stripped 
off in sheets seven or eight feet long and 
four or five feet wide. And in a hot 
country, where the great desideratum 
is a free circulation of air, very good 
houses they make. Such houses, it is 
true, do not admit of a very ornate style 
of architecture, but they are cheap, com- 
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fortable, and capable of being readily 
constructed. 

There being very few manufactures in 
Australia, workmen find it difficult to 
obtain employment at all seasons; and 
a large number of them, particularly the 
old residents of the country, spend a 
great portion of time rambling from one 
station to another, nominally in search 
of employment, but in reality quite in- 
different on that score, and unwilling to 
work unless they receive more than the 
ordinary rate of wages. The average 
weekly wages vary from $2 and board 
in the old-settled districts in the south, 
to $7 and board in the northern part of 
the country; but, in the harvest and 
sheep-shearing seasons, men can earn 
$2 or $3 per day. Many a bushman, 
when these busy seasons are over, buys 
himself a store of clothing and tobacco, 
sufficient to last a year, and then goes 
on a big spree while the remainder of 
his money lasts. When his purse is 
empty, with all his worldly possessions 
in a bundle on his shoulders, he sets out 
on his rambles through the bush, from 
station to station, and levies black-mail, 
in the shape of board and lodging, on 
the squatters whom he deigns to honor 
with a visit. It is nothing uncommon 
for a squatter to have to supply a dozen 
of these vagrants daily; and, although 
his most prominent characteristic is hos- 
pitality, yet such a large number is fed, 
not as a matter of choice, but of neces- 
sity. Should he be looked upon by these 
rovers as sordid or tyrannical, he would 
find it difficult to get his work done in 
the busy seasons, when all can easily find 
employment; or a lighted match drop- 
ped in some remote corner of his run, 
when the grass is dry, would cause an 
extensive fire, destroying grass, fences, 
and houses. 

Although a run is sometimes set on 
fire from a feeling of revenge, yet it must 
not be inferred that incendiarism or any 
other crime is very prevalent; on the 

















contrary, when we consider the antece- 
dents of a large proportion of the popu- 
lation, we must admit that there are few- 
er illegal acts than could be expected. 
The ex-convict is often one of the most 
law-abiding citizens—not from any ven- 
eration he has for the law—not from any 
feeling of friendship for his fellow-creat- 
ures—not that he considers a virtuous 
life a passport to heaven ; but because he 
has learned, from the bitter experience 
of an Australian prison, “that the way 
of the transgressor is hard.” A firm 
and well-grounded belief in the certainty 
that detection, conviction, and punish 
ment quickly follow the commission of 
crime, is more instrumental in restrain- 
ing the lawlessness of an individual, 
whose moral perceptions are the worse 
for wear, than all the homilies of all the 
would-be humanitarians in the world. 
In Australia, a well-organized system 
of police—horse and foot—renders a 
criminal’s chance of escaping detection 
extremely precarious. In each Colony, 
all the police are under the direction of 
one head, assisted by subordinate chiefs, 
who exercise jurisdiction in the districts 
where they are stationed. Hence, po- 
licemen can be sent, at a moment's no- 
tice, from any part of the Colony to an- 
other, as occasion requires. The tele- 
graph lines being the property of the 
Government, information relative to a 
criminal act can instantly and secretly 
be transmitted to every police station in 
the land. The cost of apprehending 
and prosecuting a person suspected of a 
crime, as well as the cost of supporting 
and confining him, if found guilty, is 
borne by the General Government. In 
California, the opposite plan of allowing 
every county to arrest its own crimi- 
nals, or let them alone, if it pleases, has 
a strong tendency to increase crime. 
Here, when a desperado kills his man, 
he flies off to some other county; and, 
a warrant being out for his arrest, he is 
not likely to return voluntarily to the 
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scene of the murder. The Sheriff and 
other county officers are influenced by 
the tax-payers, and a great many of these 
prefer that a criminal should be allowed 
to go at large, rather than run the risk 
of having their taxes increased, on ac- 
count of arresting and prosecuting him. 
Apparently, they are too short-sighted 
to see the evils of this neglect. Once 
convicted, the probability of the Austra- 
lian prisqner receiving the full amount 
of punishment his crime deserves, may 
be looked upon as a certainty. To the 
Judge —receiving his appointment from 
the Government, and holding it while 
satisfacturily performing his duties—the 
fact that the criminal has numerous 
friends ready to vote at the next elec- 
tion, is a matter of indifference, which 
need not and does not affect his decis- 
ion. Nor need the prisoner expect any 
mitigation of his punishment from exec- 
utive clemency. That is a prerogative 
rarely indulged in by any of the Govern- 
ors, and never without calling forth a 
great deal of public comment. If the 
punishment inflicted is sometimes more 
than the culprit deserved, on the other 
hand, neither wealth, social standing, 
nor political influence will cause any 
partiality to be shown to their possessor, 
when accused of crime. Some years 
ago, the Governor of Melbourne Jail 
treated the prisoners under his charge 
in so harsh a manner as to make one 
believe he deserved the fate he met at 
their hands. Among other things, he 
was accused of confining his prisoners 
to work, while they were able, without 
food or drink, sometimes keeping them 
fasting for forty-eight consecutive hours. 
While suffering from the pangs of hun- 
ger and thirst, they would receive a visit 
from the Governor, who would describe 
to them the dinner he had just eaten. 
Nine of them beat him one day with 
clubs and stones until he was killed. 
They were all hanged. Illustrative of 
the other side of the question: A few 
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years ago, in Queensland, a police mag- 
istrate murdered and robbed a police- 
man. The magistrate was acquainted 
with most of the leading men in the Col- 
ony; some of the most prominent mem- 
bers of the Legislature and Cabinet were 
his most intimate friends, but, notwith- 
standing all this, he was executed. 

If homicides are more rare than in 
California, quarrels are much more nu- 
merous. Except in the neighborhood 
of blood-thirsty Blacks, the bushman 
seldom goes armed; and, in the event 
of being insulted by one of his compan- 
ions — which is almost sure to happen, 
whenever they get drunk—a rough 
tongue or a rough fist is the only weap- 
on sought to avenge the insult. That 


your bowie-knife and revolver are great 
promoters of politeness, can be readily 
seen by any one who has had an oppor- 
tunity of comparing the manners of the 
workingmen of California with the man- 


ners of the workingmen of Australia. 
Of course, the advantage possessed by 
the former in social position and mental 
acquirements is, to some extent, a cause 
that quarrels or insulting expressions 
are less numerous among them; but the 
knowledge that a six-shooter makes all 
men equal, and places the muscular and 
gigantic shoulder-striker on a level with 
the puniest of his race is, doubtless, a 
weightier reason. But when a quarrel 
is unlikely to have a more serious result 
than a black eye, or a bloody nose, gall- 
ing words are uttered without much de- 
liberation. On the gold-fields, especial- 
ly, where so many roughs congregate, 
fights are of hourly occurrence. My last 
sojourn on an Australian gold-field was 
in the summer of 1866. Scarcely a day 
passed that I did not witness a trial of 
fisticuffs ; scarcely a night that my slum- 
bers ,were not disturbed by the hoarse 
voice of some drunken bully, challenging 
his associates to fight, or bellowing for 
the police to protect him from a fellow 
of more powerful thews and sinews than 
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himself. But, as I have said, these 
fights seldom have a fatal termination, 
and, when over, the combatants adjourn 
to the nearest tavern, and, in deep pota- 
tions, pledge to each other a renewal of 
the friendship which, a few moments be- 
fore, had been so near a violent rupture. 
A few days before leaving that gold-field, 
I witnessed a fight about which I want 
to make a few remarks; as it illustrates 
the ludicrous manner in which fights be- 
gin and end there 

Three Irishmen, partially intoxicated, 
were walking along the street, and one 
of them, to the evident delight of the 
others, loudly bragged about the num- 
ber of times he had beaten Englishmen 
in single combat. An Englishman, whe 
also had imbibed rather too freely, heard 
the disparaging remarks made about his 
countrymen. A fight at once ensued 
between himself and the bellicose Irish- 
man. The latter proved to be no match 
for his opponent, but one of his friends 
came to his aid, and in less time than it 
takes to write it, the Englishman was 
severely punished. The third Irishman, 
who had hitherto been a quiet spectator 
of the scene, here threw off his coat, and, 
swearing that he would never stand by 
and allow two men to beat one, went to 
the aid of the Englishman. The fight 
would now be pretty even, but ‘another 
party, in the shape of a policeman, ar- 
rived on the ground, and marched all of 
them to the prison. The next morning 
they were arraigned before a magistrate, 
and fined ten shillings each for being 
drunk and disorderly. With the ex- 
ception of one of the Irishmen, they 
were destitute of funds, but he paid the 
fine for all of them, and they left the 
court-house, arm-in-arm, for the time 
being at least, the best friends in the 
world. 

Notwithstanding the extreme heat of 
many parts of Australia, the colonists 
enjoy a great deal of out-door exercise. 
Hunting, horse-racing, promenading, 
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and dancing have their votaries. At 
Rockhampton, under the Tropic of Cap- 
ricorn, with the thermometer standing 
at 140°, they play cricket with as much 
energy as if they were in foggy England. 
In hunting, the wild dog—an animal 
bearing some resemblance to the fox; 
the emu—a bird unable to fly, but re- 
markable for its swiftness of foot—and 
the kangaroo afford the greatest amuse- 
ment. In many places there are regu- 
larly organized clubs, owning excellent 
packs of hounds, for hunting these ani- 
mals. 

The kangaroo, as a beast of chase, is 
unequaled, as from every flock you can 
single out, as the object of your pursuit, 
one whose running powers are suited to 
the swiftness of your horse and your own 
skill asa rider. It is a timid, mild-look- 
ing animal, gregarious in its habits, and 
lives on grass and herbs. The flesh is 
rather too dry to be palatable, when eat- 
en alone, but when minced up with pork, 
or bacon, it makes a savory dish. The 
hind-quarters and the tail are excellent 
for making soup of—the tail, in this re- 
spect, being considered superior to ox- 
tail. About forty days after conception, 
the young kangaroo is transferred from 
the uterus to the abdominal pouch, where 
it remains for a period of about eight 
months, living on its mother’s milk. 
When first placed in the pouch, the 
young kangaroo presents arather strange 
appearance. 

The circulatory, digestive, and respir- 
atory organs are in a precocious state 
of development, while those members 
on whose action there is no immediate 
demand are no further advanced toward 
maturity than the corresponding mem- 
bers of a young calf would be, four or 
five months before its birth. At this 
period the young kangaroo does not pos- 
sess the power of drawing the milk from 
the teat by its own unaided efforts, and 
would die of inanition, did not the moth- 
About 


er inject the milk into its mouth. 
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eight months after being placed in the 
pouch, it can be seen, when the mother 
is feeding, to protrude its head and nib- 
ble at the herbage within reach. When 
it becomes older and stronger, it follows 
the mother on foot, returning to its re- 
treat when fatigued, or when threatened 
by danger. However, the mother will 
not always endanger her own life for the 
protection of her young. When closely 
pursued by dogs, and capture becomes 
imminent, she will stick one of her fore- 
feet into the pouch, pull forth the young 
one, and leave it to shift for itself. The 
kangaroo moves along in a succession 
of graceful bounds, using only the hind 
legs, aided by the tail, which is of great 
use in this respect, being six or eight 
inches in diameter at the root, and is 
strong and elastic. Nearly the whole 
length of the tail comes to the ground 
with the kangaroo as he leaps along, and 
not only aids him in springing again, but 
helps to balance the body. A field of 
grain to which a number of them have 
access is thrashed pretty cleanly, with- 
out any trouble to the owner, as the tail 
comes down with a thud, like the stroke 
of a flail, smashing all the stems within 
reach. In many places the kangaroos 
are so numerous that the squatters find 
it necessary to slaughter them by whole- 
sale, on account of the quantity of grass 
they consume. Where the ground is 
fenced off into fields, or “paddocks,” as 
they are called in Australia, the follow- 
ing is the method of destruction usually 
adopted: The gates are left open, and a 
number of men on horseback drive the 
kangaroos from one inclosure to another 
until they reach a yard surrounded with 
fences high enough to render their escape 
impossible. The gates are then closed, 
and the work of destruction goes on, by 
men on horseback knocking them on the 
head with clubs, or shooting them with 
revolvers. In hunting them for amuse- 
ment, the kangaroo-dog—a cross _ be- 
tween the greyhound and Newfoundland 
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mastiff, or blood-hound —is usually em- 
ployed. In every flock can be found kan- 
garoos which are a match for the swiftest 
greyhound, especially if the ground 1s 
cumbered, as it often is, with fallen tim- 
ber. Should the hunter be unwvilling to 
venture, in a break-neck chase, after one 
of these, he can direct his attention to 
one of the big, fat, lazy fellows, which 
weigh from two to three hundred pounds, 
and not so quick of foot as their smaller 
congeners, but are more disposed to 
stand and fight than to use much exer- 
tion in running. One of these, when 
approached by the dogs, will run to a 
tree, if convenient, place his back against 
it, and, standing in an erect posture, 
calmly wait the approach of his pursu- 
ers. But woe to the unlucky dog that 
comes within reach of his powerful hind 
legs. With one kick in the belly he dis- 
embowels him, or renders him unable to 
take further part in that hunt. On the 
approach of the hunter, whom he dreads 
more than he does the dogs, he retreats 
to another tree, and unless there are a 
great many dogs to surround him, or he 
is shot by the hunter, he usually suc- 
ceeds in giving more wounds than he 
receives. When thus at bay, it would 
be very hazardous for the hunter to ap- 
proach him on foot. I have known in- 
stances in which the hunter was severely 
wounded, and escaped death only by the 
timely assistance of his companions. A 
pool of water three or four feet deep, if 
within reach, is chosen by the kangaroo, 
in preference to a tree, as a suitable 
place to give battle to his enemies. Here, 
standing on firm ground, while the dogs 
have to swim, he possesses a great ad- 
vantage. To see him take hold of dogs, 
as they come within reach of his fore 
legs, dip them one after another under 
the water, and sometimes hold them 
there until drowned, one would think he 
enjoyed the attack, so composedly does 
he act, while dealing destruction to his 


victims. Occasionally, he will hold a 
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dog under water until nearly suffocated, 
then he will allow him to come to the 
surface to revive himself with a little 
fresh air, and this he repeats several 
times before the dog is drowned, as if 
he meant the prolonged torture to be a 
warning to the rest of his foes. A first- 
rate rider, mounted on an excellent horse, 
will find hunting the lighter and swifter 
kangaroos one of the most exhilarating 
pastimes in which he can indulge. Ina 
very rough country, a person, no mat- 
ter how skillful a rider he may be, car. 
not keep up with them, as ravines twenty 
feet wide, or logs six feet thick, lying on 
the ground, offer not the slightest im- 
pediment to their flight. An account of 
a day’s sport will serve as well as any 
thing else to convey to your readers an 
idea of the pains, pleasures, and excite- 
ments incident to a kangaroo hunt. 
Rockhampton, a town about twelve 
years old, is situated almost under the 
Tropic of Capricorn,.on the Fitzroy, 
twenty miles from where that river en- 
ters the Pacific Ocean. Although the 
Fitzroy and its tributaries drain an ex- 
tent of territory larger than California, 
it is not navigable above Rockhampton. 
About sixty miles westerly from Rock- 
hampton, the Fitzroy is formed by the 
junction of the Dawson and McKenzie 
rivers. Two hundred and fifty miles 
farther west is the Peak Downs Dis- 
trict, noted for its gold and copper mines. 
In 1863, I was engaged in exploring and 
surveying a wagon-road from the Daw- 
son River to Peak Downs. A great 
portion of the country over which the 
road had to pass was covered with dense 
brush interspersed with patches of glade, 
through which, by following a very tort- 
uous course, one could pursue his jour- 
ney to any given point without going 
through the thicket. One day, when 
about fifteen miles west of the Dawson, 
I rode out, accompanied by a member 
of my party, in search of a suitable place 
for our next camping-ground. We were 
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followed by two dogs, but had no inten- 
tion of indulging in a hunt. Seven or 
eight miles from camp, on turning the 
corner of a clump of brush, we beheld 
one of the dogs, which was ahead of us 
by himself, in the arms of a kangaroo 
that was actually running away with him. 
(When a dog comes into close quarters 
with akangaroo, without the latter getting 
an opportunity of inflicting a wound with 
his hind legs, he will seize the dog with 
his fore feet, if he can, and carry him 
from ten to fifty yards before relinquish- 
ing his hold.) As we approached, the 
dog succeeded in disengaging himself 
from the embrace of his opponent; they 
both ran off; an intervening clump of 
brush again hid them, for a time, from 
our view, and when we regained sight 
of them, the dog, with a broken leg and 
protruding bowels, lay moaning on the 
ground. We dismounted to examine 
his wounds, but it was useless: a few 
piteous whines, and his sufferings were 
atanend. The other dog, in the mean- 
time, had come up, and as we were 
mounting, he and the kangaroo, which 
he had just headed, ran rapidly by us. 
Actuated partly by a spirit of revenge 
for the loss of my dog, and partly by the 
excitement inseparable from a kangaroo- 
hunt, I resolved to give chase. For the 
first mile we had a fine, open country, 
admirably adapted for hunting. After 
this we once more entered a region 
thickly interspersed with patches of 
brush ; but this did not damp our ardor. 
Our alpaca coats, flying lightly behind 
us, disappeared in tatters from our backs, 
until nota shred remained but the sleeves 
and the collars buttoned on our breasts. 
If the kangaroo ran on we could not 
keep up; but occasionally he stood at 
bay, with the intention of getting hold 
of the dog. After about three hours’ 


running, we got into a clear space of a’ 


few acres in extent, surrounded with a 
thicket so dense that neither the kanga- 
roo nor dog could run throughit. Stand- 
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ing at the entrance to this inclosure, we 
enjoyed the chase as the dog and kanga- 
roo ran round and round it, passing 
within a few yards of us at every circuit. 
At length the dog succeeded in seizing 
the kangaroo by the tail, and thus gain- 
ed a great advantage. Depriving him 
of the use of the tail was almost equal to 
depriving him of a leg. He could not 
run away, neither was he agile enough 
to catch the dog in his fore legs, which 
he attempted. For about ten minutes 
they remained in this position—the kan- 
garoo continually turning round and try- 
ing to seize the dog, but the latter 
changed his ground when necessary, and 
still held on to the tail. They looked 
as if .they were waltzing, but they kept 
at a more respectful distance from each 
other than is customary with the part- 
ners in that blood-stirringdance. Think- 
ing this had lasted long enough, I gave 
my horse to my companion, and, armed 
with a thick bludgeon, went to the aid 
of the dog. When within a few yards 
of the kangaroo, he turned on me, and 
only by the thick leather boots reaching 
above my knees was I saved from some 
ugly scratches on the legs. This dis- 
traction enabled the dog to get hold of 
him by the neck; then I found an op- 
portunity of bringing my club in contact 
with his head, and he was quickly dis- 
patched. 

With the death of the kangaroo we 
realized two very disagreeable facts, 
namely, that we were extremely thirsty, 
and that we had not the slightest idea 
of where we were. We knew that we 
could not have ridden less than twenty 
miles, but in the excitement of the chase 
we took no note of the direction we fol- 
lowed. This was certainly a gross piece 
of neglect on our part, as we were siran- 
gers in that locality; but we began the 
hunt without expecting it to last so long. 
We knew that the Dawson was east of 
us, but perhaps twenty miles distant, 
and perhaps with brush intervening too 
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thick to travel through. We expected to 
find water in a creek that we saw about 
a mile from where the kangaroo was 
killed. On reaching the creek we found 
that the banks were precipitous and ten 
or twelve feet high. No water was visi- 
ble; but as the sand showed indications 
of having been recently scratched up by 
the wild dogs in search of something to 


drink, we tied our horses to a tree on’ 


the bank, and descended to make a 
closer examination. After unsuccess- 
fully searching the bed of the creek for 
a few hundred yards, our attention was 
drawn to a noise on the bank, and, or 
looking in that direction, to our conster- 
nation we beheld our horses scampering 
off, snorting loudly, and evidently in the 
greatest terror. The ropes with which 
they were tied were cut by a party of 
Blacks, who, most likely, had watchec 
our proceedings for some time, anc 
wishing to make a meal of our kanga- 
roo, considered that the surest way to 
secure our prize, and so frightened away 
our horses. The Blacks, to the number 
of forty or fifty, stood in a defiant atti- 
tude between us and the direction that 
the horses had taken, and, although we 
were armed, we did not deem it prudent 
to come into close quarters with them in 
the dense brush, where we might be sur- 
rounded or surprised. We, therefore, 
thought it best to try to reach the Daw- 
son, as we were sure of finding water 
there, and from the nature of the coun- 
try considered it unlikely that we would 
find it anywhere else. It was now about 
four o’clock in the afternoon, then the 
hottest part of the day, and the thirst 
began to tell heavily on my companion. 
After about two hours’ travel, he fell 
fainting by my side, and all my efforts to 
induce him to proceed, orto convince him 
of the danger of delay, were unavailing. 
Fortunately I caught sight of a blazed 
tree just then, which enabled me to rec- 
ognize our position. The tree was on 
a line I had strveyed some weeks pre- 
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viously, and I soon ascertained that we 
ran easterly and north-easterly during 
the hunt, and were now about fourteen 
miles from the camp and three from the 
Dawson River. I endeavored to com- 
municate the joyful discovery to my 
companion, but he was too insensible 
even to understand what I said. See- 
ing that without relief he was ina critical 
condition, I took one of his boots and 
made the best of my way to the Daw- 
son, which I reached almost exhaf&ted. 
After having assuaged my thirst, I re- 
turned to my companion with a bootful 
of water, the reviving influence of which 
brought him back from the very gates 
of death. It was too dark to go home 
without incurring the risk of getting lost 
again, so we made a bed of twigs and 
grass, and slept such a sleep as is only 
secured by toils ended and dangers es- 
caped. 

Three months later I returned to lay 
out a town on the banks of the Dawson; 
but there was no fear of suffering from 
want of water then. A month’s rain 
transformed it into a mighty river, in 
many places a mile wide. Bullock- 
drivers coming with loads of wool to 
Rockhampton, while camped on its banks 
seeking a favorable opportunity of cross- 
ing, got hemmed in by some of its 
branches, and were unable to retreat 
when retreat became necessary. In one 
night the river, already swollen several 
feet above the highest flood- marks re- 
membered by the “oldest inhabitant,” 
rose eight or nine feet, compelling the 
teamsters to abandon their cattle and 
wool, and seek safety in the branches 
of the trees, where they remained eight 
days, subsisting on raw flour and water. 
I was camped on the site chosen for the 
town which just escaped inundation. 
Here I was quite safe from the flood, 
but as the country was covered with wa- 
ter in every direction, 1 had some dis- 
agreeable company in the shape of all 
the snakes in the vicinity that escaped 
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destruction. Wundreds of sheep, cattle, 
and horses were swept past me by the 
flood, and daily I saw some of them en- 
gulfed in its seething eddies, or dashed 
lifeless against the trees. Six months 
later I visited the Dawson once more. 
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A tiny stream, a few feet wide and a few 
inches deep, trickled through its sandy 
bed ; but, as a proof of its past fury and 
power, the decaying bodies of sheep and 
oxen dangled from the branches of the 
trees thirty feet from the ground. 
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OM CULVER married, simply be- 
cause he was desperate. He had 
passionately loved a fisherman’s daugh- 
ter in Maine, but his mother was one of 
those inscrutably absurd women who be- 
lieve their children marry, not for them- 
selves, but for them; and she decreed 
that Mary Milman was “beneath her 
son,” and purloined their letters till they 
became estranged, and one dark night 
the broken-hearted girl threw herself 
from a cliff into the sea. At last Tom 
discovered the crime of his mother, and 
with his soul full of a rancorous bitter- 
ness, he left her without a word, and 
came to California. 

There, after long and aimless wander- 
ing among the placers, he found Annie 
Donovan, a proud, vivacious, willful, 
petted servant girl. She was far from 
beautiful, but she was brilliant in repar- 
tee, and to Tom Culver, in the blind and 
maddened bitterness of his despair, there 
was something peculiarly fascinating in 
the unutterable scorn which flashed in 
the black eyes and kindled the blood- 
less cheeks of this haughty little bru- 
nette when she repelled his most care- 
less advances. What! alittle Irish serv- 
ant girl repulse him in that manner! 
He grew out of his despair in two weeks, 
or, perhaps, he became still more des- 
perate, and his rival being a State Sen- 
ator, he determined to “go him one bet- 
tor.” 

And he did. 
They took a little house in Sacramen- 
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to, and the State Senator went home to 
his constituents. But, now that Tom 
had triumphed, the old bitterness of the 
greater early love, forever blighted, grad- 
ually returned to him, supplanting the 
weaker and recent, and with it returned 
the old restlessness of an incurable mel- 
ancholy. His little wife was of that de- 
scription of women with whom “love is 
love for evermore ;”’ and giving ker heart 
at last, she gave it wholly; and she be- 
gan now to be grievously puzzled at his 
moody manner and his discontent. She 
had married him before she even knew 
his occupation, much less did she know 
his early disappointment. And, know- 
ing it partially, the reader will, in the 
sad business through which we must 
conduct him, be more charitable toward 
Tom Culver than Annie was, till later. 
She could not learn that he had any 
occupation whatever. He would read 
the morning newspaper till Annie an- 
nounced breakfast, when he would care- 
lessly sit by, absently conning a para- 
graph, then absently sipping his tea, and 
saying nothing. Then he would saunter 
forth into the city, with his hands housed 
in the California fashion ; return at noon; 
repeat the forenoon in the afternoon, and 
return very late. It was hardly a fort- 
night before the evening kiss, eagerly 
claimed by the little wife, and repaid 
with the highest rate of California inter- 
est, was omitted altogether. She was 
greatly aggrieved, but was a hundred 
times too proud to ask him any thing. 
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Then, again, he would come home so 
early, and so blithe, so witty, so tender 
in his manner, that she would forgive 
him every thing. 

One morning, when Tom was unusu- 
ally sombre, they were sitting at break- 
fast in their little carpetless room, in 
their little house of redwood boards. 
He tasted his tea, then shoved it qui- 
etly aside with an expression of listless- 
ness. 

“It’s beastly cold, Annie.” 

“There, dear me, I forgot again,” she 
said; and jumped up quickly, and set 
the tea-pot on the stove again. 

He glanced into her face as she sat 
down, then he leaned far over, thrust his 
hand into his pocket, and fetched out 
his purse: ' 

“I’m going away to-day,” he forced 
himself to say at last. 

“O dear, Tom, where?” 

“ Nevada.” 

She was going to ask him why, but 
the curtness of his answer nettled her a 
little, and she only looked at him, and 
he looked at his newspaper. He reada 
paragraph; then he rolled the paper into 
a rod, and, in an abstracted manner, 
pushed the purse across the table. 

“That will keep you, I think, till I 
send you more from Nevada.” 

She brought the tea-pot, and poured 
out a cup, boiling, as he liked. There 
was something thick in her throat, and 
it took a whole cup of tea to wash it 
down. 

“You'll come back—I mean, you'll 
not—I hope your business won’t keep 
you very long.” Her intense curiosity 
was getting the better of pride as each 
phrase was broken off for another. 

“That depends if I get a big strike— 
it’s uncertain yet.” 

He rose, to cut the parting short. He 
took Annie’s hand, and spoke quite ten- 
derly: 

“Well, Annie, so long—so long.” 


He walked away, with his hands in 
Vew Vi ae 
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his pockets, but ‘nothing else—‘‘dead 
broke.” 

Day after day passed away, and no 
letter came from the absent Tom. Dili- 
gently did his wife besiege the Post- 
office, but all in vain. Morning, noon, 
and night, day after day, she set their 
little pine table in the little lathless and 
plasterless room, with Tom’s plate in 
its place; and sometimes she dropped a 
tear, when she looked at it; and some- 
times she walked and stormed up and 
down the lonesome room. 

One morning there came a long and 
strong rapping at the door, such as the 
gas-man makes. When she opened it, 
there stood a man in a white pith-hat, 
with a vulture nose and immense black 
whiskers, with a broad avenue grooved 
through them from the mouth down- 
ward. He brought his hand half-way to 
his head, and nodded with his chin. 

“Good morning, ma’am. Husband at 
home ?” 

“He is not. What did you wish?” 

“No? Sorry, ma’am,” said he, lean- 
ing with one hand against the door-post ; 
“Have to take the furniture away.” 

““What do you mean, sir?” said Tom 
Culver’s wife, pulling down her black 
eyebrows in a very portentous manner. 

Sorry, ma’am; but it’s not paid for. 
Sheriff’s attachment. Sorry; but can’t 
be helped.” 

Now, the little woman had the vaguest 
possible notion what an attachment was, 
for she had not lived long then in Cali- 
fornia; where, as has been botanically 
ascertained, attachments grow on a spe- 
cies of shrub. But those other words, 
“not paid for,” were dreadfully intelli- 
gible. So, without more resistance, she 
dismissed the man with the assurance 
that all should be ready at eleven o’clock; 
bustled down to the furniture-rooms, and 
found the tale was true; then to the 
lessor of her house, whom she notified 
and paid; then to a vacant room on N 
Street, which she rented; then back to 


’ 
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het house again. Sie stacked the fur- 
niture neatly together in the middle of 
the room, gathered all her little pos- 
sessions and trinkets, swept down and 
tidied up, took her broom in her hand, 
shot the bolt into its place, left the key 
in the lock, and reached her room be- 
fore ten o’clock, with but a dollar in her 
possession. 

Hitherto her deeply- wounded pride 
had buoyed her up; but now that she 
was secure once more for a month, she 
buried her face in her hands, and wept 
bitter, passionate tears. A bride of only 
four months, and her husband igno- 
miniously fled, and even the very chairs 
dragged from her house on an attach- 
ment! That beastly, hateful, mean, 
ugly, disgraceful thing! 

But she was not the woman to be dis- 
mayed, and she set herself resolutely to 
earn a livelihood by sewing. And now 
there came at last a letter from Nevada. 
Tom wrote cheerily: 


Virecinia Crry, Nevada. 


My Own Annie: Hert is a lifter that will fetch 
you to me—roo. Ere ever the gourd blossoms 
again on my shanty, or the tree-toad singeth thrice in 
the sage, let me see you in Virginia. I’ve struck 
color, and have a pocketful of dust; but there’s a 
hole in my pocket, and it’s all running out. 1 think 
you can mend that pocket, my daisy, without taking 
a stitch. I’m afraid they took the furniture away 
from you. I forgot it teetotally. Pay what is due. 


When she read this, in a moment she 
forgave him every thing, and had ab- 
solutely no other wish but that she pos- 
sessed a pair of wings that she might fly 
to Virginia. But she was obliged to 
content herself with the lumbering stage- 
coach. Tom received her at the stage- 
office, in holiday attire, prepared at a 
fabulous expense, and conducted her 
proudly, among the wondering and ad- 
miring bachelor miners, to his lowly 
shanty. The interior of it was wonder- 
fully prinked up for this occasion; the 
earth-floor had been scrupulously swept, 
and on a scantling behind the polished 
stove, each on its several nail, in per- 
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pendicular array, were a holder, a lifter, 
a sage-hen’s wing, an iron stew-pan, and 
a dipper. 

The satisfaction which Tom took in 
introducing his little black-eyed wife to 
his brother miners, the expensive din- 
ners he gave, the marvelous silks and 
satins he bought her, were wonderful, 
and to her positively alarming, for she 
could not wholly forget the attachment. 
But I think any body would have laugh- 
ed for very joy to see how proudly Tom 
strutted among the bachelors with his 
Annie; how he tried to be exceedingly 
polite, but would be a blunt and hearty 
miner, in spite of himself; and how he 
would pluck one by the sleeve in the 
street with: “I say, Jim , Mrs. Cul- 
ver;” or how, when another was about 
to pass with only a side glance, doubt- 
ing whether he would wish to be recog- 
nized in company with so much silk, he 
would say: “No corner-lots to-day, 
Sammy. A front view. Mrs. Culver— 
my friend, Sam.” He always empha- 
sized “Mrs. Culver,” and if any body 
had omitted to call her by that title, 
Tom would have knocked him down be- 
fore he could say “Jack Robinson.” 
To be able to say “Mrs. Culver,” in 
those regions, was worth a quartz-mill. 

But, after a few weeks, Tom began to 
grow moody again. His wife was grad- 
ually learning the melancholy secret of 
his life, and as she learned it by one 
of those inexplicable intellectual proc- 
esses which women use, she hated his 
mother, virtuously, for Tom’s sake, but 
she hated the betrayed woman, vicious- 
ly, for her own sake. | Instead of seek- 
ing to smother the early flame in his 
heart, she seemed to kindle it afresh, 
that it might consume itself by its own 
fierceness. It was not very wise, but it 
was very natural. 

But in process of time they accumu- 
lated riches, and they cordially agreed 
upon one thing: that they would remove 
to San Francisco. This they did, and 
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Tom got a situation in the Custom- 
house. In the great city his generous 
soul soon enough made him the centre 
of a band of good fellows, whose society 
drew largely upon his generous hand. 
The end of this chapter is soon written. 
He loses his place, he is bailed out of 
the station-house one summer midnight 
by his sorrowing wife, and carried to his 
home onadray. Very soon there is an- 
other attachment, and Annie goes out to 
service in Sonoma, without a dollar, 
having expended herelast to procure 
Tomahorse. Upon this animal he sets 
out for Idaho, a sober and still sadder 
man, to “make his fortune” for the third 
time in life. Arrived at Boise City, he 
barters his horse for an axe, a plane, and 
a saw, and, what with his native inge- 
nuity, in three weeks he is a successful 
carpenter, earning fabulous wages. 
Meantime months elapsed, and no let- 
ter came to Sonoma. After enduring 
untold anguish of suspense, of hope, and 
doubt, and fear, and jealousy, as a last 


resort, Annie went again to San Francis- 
co, to inquire of persons arriving from 
Idaho if, perchance, somebody might 
have seen her erring and unhappy Tom, 
When nearly all her money was spent, 
there came a pawnbroker, with a round, 
white face, and a blue eye-glass, who 


»” 


had seen a “French carpenter,” who, 
after a great deal of questioning and de- 
scription, was resolved into her Ameri- 
can miner husband. She was puzzled 
and distressed beyond measure, at first, 
exclaiming, “Part is Tom, and part 
isn’t;”’ then she was proud and delight- 
ed that he had learned French and car- 
pentrysosoon. But almost immediate- 
ly she was grieved again by the pawn- 
broker’s exclamation of surprise: 

“Ts he your husband, Madam? Well, 
he ought to be ashamed of himself! You 
must go to him at once.” 

She hurried quickly out of the room, 
lest she should hear more and worse. 
By the utmost possible economy, she 
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made her thin purse carry her to Port- 
land, and thence by stage to Boise City; 
and in all the eleven miserable and weary 
days, amid the unutterable insults which 
came to a woman traveling to the mines 
in those times in the steerage, she 
scarcely slept. Scorned and despised 
by the few women who could take better 
passage, disdainfully refused even the 
pitiful loan of a pin, subjected to the 
brutal taunts of the sailors, she patient- 
ly and silently crouched in her wretched 
corner, bedraggled and bedabbled by 
the filthy decks, sleepless and haggard, 
and only creeping feebly at times to the 
guards, to solace her weary eyes with a 
sight of the rushing waters. Faster! fast- 
er! a hundred times faster! was her only 
thought. Ah! Tom, Tom, if you had 
only understood the depth of that devo- 
tion, you could have forgiven many a lit- 
tle imperious jealousy of its assertion. 

Boise City was reached at last, Tom 
was found, and they were reconciled. 
He was soon in possession of a mining 
claim, with a half-dozen CAinamen em- 
ployed but Annie, resolved that she 
would now get into her own hands the 
means for purchasing a roof over their 
heads, against which all attachments 
would be powerless for evermore, set 
herself to washing. Great were the wa- 
ges she earned, and they were carefully 
hoarded. Tom was Tom—gay and sad 
by turns, and whether he was making 
any money from his claim, or not, she 
was profoundly unaware. 

Eighteen months passed on thus, and 
then it was determined that Annie should 
return once more to San Francisco, and 
invest her personal earnings in a house 
and lot, while Tom remained a few 
months longer, to close out the business 
to advantage. She accomplished the 
journey with a little justifiable luxury, 
to recompense herself for the meanness 
and the humiliation of the outward voy- 
age. Before she had even become well 
rested, and shaken off the dust of the 
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journey, how great was her surprise, 
while she was looking over the “For 
Sale” column of the papers, to receive 
the following telegram: 
PortTLanp, Oregon. 
To Mrs. Thomas Culver, Russ House, San Fran- 
cisco: 
Send me up a hundred dollars, to pay my passage 


down to ’Frisco 
Tom. 


Upon reading this message, she laugh- 
ed outright, but sent a draft by tele- 
graph. It appears that the business 
had become perfectly hollow before she 
left Boise City. Her departure caused 
suspicion, unjust though it was toward 
her, and forthwith the water company 
clipped the unhappy Tom, attached his 
claim, and left him barely enough to pay 
his passage to Portland. 

Reaching the “Golden City,” he found 
his little wife comfortable in a small 
house, and he registered a great oath to 
do better, and went to work, as never 
before, at carpentry. But the story 
must now hasten on to its final stage: 
and it is only necessary to say that they 
soon perceived that San Francisoo would 
speedily entangle them in another at- 
tachment, and that Tom—willing to flee 
from temptation—went down to Los*An- 
geles, bought a sheep-ranch in Annie’s 
name, paid for it with Annie’s money, 
and put on it a thrifty flock of sheep. 
With infinite ado, he got together enough 
“shakes” (long shingles) to build a shan- 
ty, and in it, amid an indescribable c'nt- 
ter of tin cans, pet lambs, boxes, barr: _, 
etc., they spent the first winter ..ore 
happily than they had ever lived !)-fore. 

As soon as possible, Tom cons: icted 
a house, and then there was a ' ouse- 
warming, which was characterist.c. 

First: Something of the vicinicy. The 
house stood at the base of rolling foot- 
hills, on the margin of a slice of open 
champaign, which was girdled by a belt 
of mighty oaks, sweeping round at the 
foot of the terrace. Both it and the two 
br three tiny structures about, were white- 
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washed exceedingly smirk and bright, 
and looking so strangely toy-like on 
the edge of the naked waste. All about 
over the dusty champaign in front, and 
beneath the oaks, there was not one re- 
lieving thing, except the habitation of 
ten thousand squirrels, which sat straight 
upon their mounds, squeaking, and wink- 
ing with their tails, in amazement at ev- 
ery motion in the house. The chickens 
wandered vacantly about, over the nude 
expanse, and under the oaks, vainly 
cocking their eyés up and down, and all 
around, in search of a grasshopper, or 
any living bug; then they strode discon- 
solately home, and seemed to lay eggs, 
because there was nothing else to occu- 
py their minds. 

Tom’s dwelling was three-fold. In 
the middle was a house of one room; 
on one side, another house of one room; 
and on the other side, the shanty. For 
this occasion, he made a chandelier of 
boards, with candles in the ends, and 
the estrade for the fiddlers was sufficient- 
ly elevated to allow the dancers room 
beneath. There*was a smooth floor, 
and a roof, and a redwood shed —noth- 
ing else. 

Tom was in an ecstasy of delight, in- 
troducing every body to every body else, 
mixing a separate and particular glass 
of egg-nog for each guest as he arrived, 
often running out to the hen’s-nest in 
the oak beside the parlor-door, smiling 
and talking to every body at once. He 
and Annie were arrayed in all the cor- 
rect elegance of San Francisco. There 
were a number of local wool-kings, rath- 
er uneasy in their immaculate broad- 
cloth, leaning most of the time against 
the veranda-posts and smoking, but go- 
ing into the dance occasionally with an 
extreme vivacity; five or six creamy- 
complexioned, dark-eyed seforitas, and 
a superfluity of shaggy-whiskered shep- 
herds, with pale beauties from Texas, 


giggling and shaking themselves about 


over the floor inarural manner. It was 
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very pleasant to see these happy, awk- 
ward couples, with their heads strained 
away from each other, whirling in the 
lively jig, under the fiddlers, under the 
board-chandelier, then away up, and 
back, and down the middle, as if in a 
frantic effort to get away from each oth- 
er. Annie was everywhere among the 
guests, saying a great many pleasant 
things; and the silks and calicoes rus- 
tled about on the slivers; and Tom’s 
terrier got into the dance, and jumped 
up and down, and waggled his tail; and 
the little Digger peeped through the win- 
dow, and grinned all night long till day- 
light; and every body enjoyed themselves 
very much, indeed. 

The amount of broken pies and cakes, 
and canned-peaches, oysters, and chick- 
ens which the little savage devoured in 
the shanty, during the next two weeks, 
was positively alarming. 

But now, that the edge of novelty was 
dulled again, Tom’s life began to be 
clouded with the ancient melancholy. 
The life of a wool-grower in southern 
California is nearly as dreary as can be 
imagined. Week upon week, month af- 
ter month, for more than half of the 
weary, interminable year, the sun comes 
up in the tenuous air of the mountains, 
as spotless as a freshly-washed platter— 
burns in the indigo-heavens all day in 
uncurtained and undiminished white- 
ness; then buries himself in the dusty 
hill- tops, as colorless, and pitiless, and 
adust as he arose. Around his wretch- 
ed tenement of boards, or of sun-dried 
brick, there is a pole fence, standing out 
in ghastly perspective against the pain- 
fully immaculate blue heavens, an insult 
to the very crows, which will not perch 
thereon. Perhaps there.are nought but 
vacuous dusty spaces around, without 
ever a pole to anchor the dust, which 
burdens the very air, that you sniff all 
day the sweltering smell of the earth. 
Close at hand, that he may defend his 
flock against the coyotes, are the noi- 
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some corrals, where the sunshine riots 
and dances in the exhalations. As soon 
as his shepherds are gone to the mount- 
ains, where they drowse the livelong 
day, he saddles his horse and gallops 
away to the old Mission, in the cool, dark 
recesses of whose ancient arcades—long 
ago fallen away from sacred to spirituous 
uses — he encounters his compotators. 

Tom is often here, fleeing from the 
domestic surveillance which is daily be- 
coming more intolerable. He returns, 
only to encounter Annie’s ominous 
frown, and supper is eaten in silence. 
He goes out to see if the little Digger 
returns with the flock entire, bandies 
some pretty good California Spanish 
with some pretty bad Digger Spanish, 
and learns that the coyotes have caught 
two lambs. He curses himself for this 
neglect, goes in, sits down by his lonely 
stove, and slides down all in a heap in 
his chair. He knows what is coming. 

Annie holds up a plate, wipes and 
wipes it, turns it over and over, stops, 
scratches it a little with her finger, then 
turns half-way around toward him, and 
pulls down her black eyebrows very 
sternly. 

“T suppose, of course, Inez Domin- 
guez is well to-day.” This in a cutting 
tone. 

“ And narrow is the way to hell there- 
of. I’m going to preach under the big 
live -oak to-morrow, Annie, and I want 
a handsome deaconess, about like you, 
to take up a contribution.” 

She holds the cup close to her face, 
and wipes very hard and fast, while her 
face begins to ripple, and her mouth to 
tremble, for she is about to burst into a 
laugh, in spite of herself. 

“But you didn’t answer my question. 
I’m anxious to learn.” 

Tom commenced singing, gayly: 

** When this cruel war is over, 
No Micky need apply, 
For every thing is lovely, 


And the goose hangs high.” 
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“Why do you always sing that to me; 
because I am Irish?” 

Tom clasps his hands across the top 
of his head, and leans back in his chair. 

“Annie, I saw to-day the strangest 
man I ever sawin my life. One side of 
his face was perfectly black.” 

She stops, and looks straight at him, 
for the first time. Her intense feminine 
curiosity quickly triumphs. 

“La, me! and the other side was 
white!” 

“And the other side was black, too.” 

It is an incredibly short time before 
Tom and his little wife are chattering 
together as gayly as school-children. 

But the quarrel was ever renewed. 
We have seen how immeasurably supe- 
rior Annie was in business; but Tom 
would come in at noon sometimes, very 
hungry, after working hard over his 
smirk, whitewashed toy-houses, and find 
the breakfast things still on the table, 
and her pet chicken with the whole 
length of its neck in the cream- pitcher, 
while Annie sat by the stove, reading 
Dickens. He vexed his tidy soul, from 
day to day, with his slatternly shanty, 
and when chance made him master of it 
a day or so, he would strip to his work, 
as in the old mining-days, and sing and 
whistle the livelong day, jolly as a bi- 
valve, while he scoured up and hung up 
a thousand and one things. On the 
other hand, he was so offended at the 
rigorous precision with which she seat- 
ed herself at the end of the table oppo- 
site him, that she was obliged to sit at 
the side; and she could not hand him 
bread on the plate, but must pass a slice 
“in her fist,” and that not delicatel:, 
but as fearlessly as she would seize a 
crowbar. And he would sit in his shirt- 
sleeves, even when Judge Haskell was 
there to dinner. 

One day, when he was absent on his 
quarterly pilgrimage to Los Angeles, 
there came in a little, mousing, wrinkled, 
green-cyed neighbor woman, who recled 
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off to Annie a story of scandal concern- 
ing her husband, which occupied pre- 
cisely five hours and twenty minutes in 
the delivery. Tom came home more 
promptly than usual, and brought his 
wife a very elegant gold watch and a 
rocking-chair, but he found her deliri- 
ous with jealousy. She turned her face 
away, buried it in her pillow, and refus- 
ed to speak. She even feigned to be 
dying, and persistently refused, for days, 
all nourishment, but kept some conceal- 
ed which she partook of in his absence. 
We must pardon many an offense, hei- 
nous and despicable though it may seem 
to our eyes, to the weakness and the 
madness of a jealous woman. It is hard 
to forgive such a crime as this, and per- 
haps few of us would have done it; but 
a soul, jealous by nature, and having for 
her sole neighbor a creature who, for 
malignant purposes, supplied her to sur- 
feit with infamous daily lies, and wedded 
to a man too proud to protest his inno- 
cence every day of his life: ah! we must 
be lenient in our judgment here. She 
stooped to this act of wickedness to try 
if her cup of married love was wholly 
drained; and in that awful night, when 
Tom sat beside her whom he thought 
dying, far from any human habitation, 
with no one near but the mute and strick- 
en savage, crouching in the corner and 
shivering with terror, with no sound on 
the midnight air but the dismal howling 
of the coyotes, as they dashed themselves 
against the wattled corra/, and were 
hurled back upon the ground, he spoke 
to her with such true and piteous ten- 
derness of love that her heart relented, 
and she told him all, with tears, and 
begged forgiveness. 


After seven years of wedded life, Tom 
was still so little learned in the ways of 
jealousy that he could not look upon this 
misdeed with any allowance. Ie forgot 
the large and generous pity of that say- 
Quem poenitet pecasse bene est in- 


ore 
ing: 
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nocens. Forgive her! the act seemed to 
him so inexpressibly despicable that he 
turned away in silence and loathing. He 
took his rifle, and walked forth in the 
clear, crisp moonlight. After the first 
burst of passion passed away, his soul 
was filled with that saddening and inef- 
fable bitterness which longs for death, 
and he murmured: “Ah! Mary, my lost, 
lost Mary!” Hardly knowing whither 
he went, in his blinded and bitter de- 
spair, he approached his corra/, and saw 
the coyotes dimly fleeing away across the 
champaign. Mechanically, he cocked 
the rifle, and put it to his shoulder. 
Then he brought it down, and placed 
the muzzle against his cheek. He touch- 
ed the trigger, and in the very moment 
he dashed it away, and, with a keen and 
hellish shriek, the bullet cut the crispy 
darkness. 

Next day he saddled his favorite horse, 
and, with a cold and careless farewell, he 
rode away. Week after week passed 


away, and there came no tidings of him ; 


month passed into month, and brought 
no report of the fugitive. What his wife 
endured, from suspense, can only be im- 
agined. What washedoing? He pen- 
etrated the savage depths of Arizona. 
He made long journeys across its track- 
less deserts, without any aim, and shaped 
his course another way, without any pur- 
pose. Now, he mined a little, and now 
he joined himself to a squadron on a 
hunt for Apaches. An arrow- wound, 
which brought him to the very mouth 
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of the grave, brought him also to re- 
morse, and to a yearning for his home. 
While he was yet convalescent, he set 
his face steadfastly homeward —an old 
man at thirty-two, with his cheeks seamed 
and bronzed, and his magnificent curly 
poll half turned to gray. But he was 
still Tom, and his better nature had only 
slumbered. 


The story ends well. Thrice happy 
had it been for Tom, if it had ended years 
before. At last, he is approaching his 
house. It is evening. He sees the fa- 
miliar light of his “parlor” window, 
shining under the ancient white oak. 
He spurs his jaded horse into an amble. 
Hark! There is borne to his ears, on 
the still evening air, a feeble and uncer- 
tainsqueal. What! Isit possible: Is 
it a ——? He spurs his horse again, 
and the old fellow almost jams his nose 
against the parlor door. Tom alights, 
and flings the rein over the horseshoe 
on the oak. He knocks, and they open. 
He enters. Exclamations all around. He 
looks about him. They go to the bed, 
and gently turn down the counterpane. 
Upon my word, it is a ! Tom set- 
tles back on one foot, plants the other 
ahead, folds his arms across his breast, 
and, with a perfectly unmoved counte- 
nance, but with a light of infinite glad- 
ness in his eye, and of a reconcile- 
ment never again to be broken, he sa- 
lutes : 

“Ah! he’s a buster.” 
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O purple hearts that drank the wine 
Of royal sunsets, where the sea 
Laves golden sands —the favored clime 


Of flower and vine 


how tenderly 


I press your velvet lips to mine ; 
I hail the message that you brought: 
Breathe o’er my soul the mystic sign 
Of Love’s unspoken thought. 


How many grand processions swept 
Above you, down the western slope? 
How many dewy twilights kept 
Watch o’er his budding hope? 
And did the whispering breezes wait 
To soft caress him, as they sped, 
Spice-laden, from the Golden Gate, 
To haunt your fairy bed? 


Dear Pansies, rich in royal dyes, 
(And sweet from lying near his lips), 
Fair mirrors of his azure eyes, 
What can your worth eclipse? 
When, darlings, this true heart shall be 
Silent and cold, to him repeat 
My lips’ unuttered mystery — 
The secret you have found so sweet. 
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HE ascent of the Rocky Mount- 
ains from the East begins so far 


away that it is uscless to include the 


whole of it in this bricf sketch. LEven 
at Omaha, one is 966 feet above sea- 
level; and in traveling westward to Chey- 
cane, one trundlcs smoothly up-hill, un- 
til, by imperceptille degrees, the altitude 
of 6,041 feet has been attained. The 
bugbear of the Rocky Mountains, and 
the way it vanishes when assailed, are 


a perpetual jokc on mankind. One is 


amused, in the midst of the monotonous 
iteration of buffalo-grass and sky, by the 
recurrence of the reflection that this is 
the forbidding barrier between East and 
West—about as much of a barrier as 
the hole in the fence, through which one 
used, in comparative infancy, to kiss the 
liyle girl that lived next door—a positive _ 
opportunity, an invitation, not a hin- 
drance. 

Lut if you think, fair reader, that the 
rest of the fence is like this easy gap in 
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it, just come along with me, and climb 
one of the pickets. W are going, two 
or three of us, to ascend Gray’s Peak. 

From Cheyenne to Denver is a ride 
over the Plains of about 110 miles. The 
new railroad is excellently built and 
stocked. The view from the car-win- 
dows is enlivened by glimpses of prairie- 
dogs, erect on stern at the doors of their 
burrows, and now and then an owl 
blinking in the sun. The dogs and owls 
do live together, in the proportion of a 
great many dogs to one owl— wisdom is 
in the minority in this world. But don’t 
you believe that story about the rattle- 
snakes being members of the same hap- 
. py families. As far as I can find out, 
the snakes inhabit the holes, as the first 
of them may have lived in Eden, after 
the ejection of the original tenants. Be- 
lieve what good you choose about all 
other branches of creation, but never you 
let up on snakes: that way lies heresy! 
There are antelopes too—charming 
compounds of timidity and curiosity — 
their slender legs carrying them swiftly 
away as the train approaches, and their 
slender noses, with skillful leverage, 
whirling them about to sniff and stare. 
But we do not need these petty distrac- 
tions; for lo!—vision denied till now 
through all the weary way—the great 
mountains themselves lift themselves, si- 
lent and majestic, on the west, and ac- 
company us, hour after hour, with their 
shining crests and purple cafons and 
floating wreaths of cloud. The sun sets 
behind them, and their glories van- 
ish in a cold, gray monotone. You 
should see them at sunrise if you would 
learn their infinite beauty. Then, the — 
but this won’t do; we have got to climb 
Gray’s Peak, and we are using up all 
the adjectives beforehand. That’s Gray’s 
Peak yonder, and that other, close by, 
is Irwin’s. Away to the north is Long’s, 
and terminating our view of the range 
to the south is Pike’s, grandest in out- 
line of them all. This view of two hun- 
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dred miles of the Rocky Mountains in 
one picture, from the Plains by Denver, 
is not surpassed in the world. The 
Alps, seen from the top of Milan Cathe- 
dral, are lovely—but too faint and far. 
There is a place on the old road from 
Dalles City to Cafion City, in Oregon, 
where a similar panoramic view of the 
Cascade Range may be obtained, in- 
cluding Shasta, Jefferson, The Sisters, 
Hood, St. Helen, Adams, and even (to 
a good eye, favored with a clear day, a 
first-rate glass, and a fine imagination) 
Baker, and Rainier. That view is equal 
to this; but it is a great deal harder to 
reach. So, considering all things, we 
may decide that the display of the mount- 
ains before Denver is the finest thing of 
the kind ever provided by Nature and 
developed by railroads. 

This thrifty settlement, by the way, is 
the new colony of Greeley. Two hun- 
dred houses already, and not a solitary 
one last spring. The inhabitants all 
have more or less capital, and so they 
will escape the poverty-stricken child- 
hood of most pioneer settlements. There 
are only one or two Democrats in town 
—not enough to keep the Republican 
party from splitting. And there are no 
liquor-stores at all—a miracle in these 
parts. Is it partially accounted for by 
the very near neighborhood of Evans, 
only a couple of miles away, formerly a 
temporary terminus of the railroad, and 
a very busy place, where now there is 
scarcely any thing left but saloons and 
bars? Let us hope that the Greeleyites 
will let Evans alone. 

But here we are at Denver, a pretty 
town, more substantially built than any 
other of the interior, not even excepting 
Salt Lake. Denver has three railroads 
already —the Denver Pacific to Chey- 
enne, the Kansas Pacific to Kansas City 
and St. Louis, and the Colorado Pacific 
to Golden City —all shortened, to save 
the valuable time of hotel-clerks and 
runners to the D. P., the K. P., and the 
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Cc. P. Remember, moreover, that if you 
take the D. P., you must be going to 
Cheyenne, to connect with the U. P.; 
so mind your P’s and cues, or you'll lose 
your baggage. 

The Colorado Pacific, with sublime 
audacity, strikes straight at the heart of 
the mountains. What it has to do with 
the ocean, whence it borrows half its 
name, can only be seen by continuing 
the line: of the road through a dozen or 
more Of the highest ranges in the coun- 
try. ‘This process is easy on a map 
with a lead-pencil; but drawing a line is 
not drawing a train. However, there is 
inspiration in names, and nobody knows 
what may happen. A few years ago, 
any Pacific Railroad was chimerical; a 
few years hence, all of them may be 
achieved and trite, and we may be laugh- 
ing at the Kamtchatka Baltic, or the 
Cape of Good Hope Mediterranean, or 
the Patagonia Arctic. 

Having had our joke, let us take our 
tickets. Fifteen miles or thereabout is 
the distance to Golden City, the present 
terminus of the railroad. The route 
winds among grassy foot-hills, capped 
with basalt, that seem to be a compro- 
mise between rugged mountain and roll- 
ing plain. Golden is nestled among 
them—a thriving, ambitious town, en- 
dowed with fire-clay, coal-mines, and a 
fine seminary. A territorial School of 
Mines is about to be established here; 
possibly the students will find the local- 
ity more agreeable, but less profitable, 
than Georgetown or Central, where the 
arts of mining and metallurgy are ex- 
tensively illustrated in practice. 

Not desiring to visit Central at pres- 
ent, we will cross over from Golden to 
the main stage-road for Georgetown. 
The excellent coaches of the Colorado 
Stage Company bear us to Idaho City, 
and hence up the long, magnificent Vir- 
ginia Cafion to Georgetown. 

Idaho (let us drop the “city.” Most 
of these mountain towns were founded 


for metropolitan purposes, and their high- 
sounding titles now have a ring of dis- 
appointment, so that the inhabitants save 
themselves both time and mortification 
by dropping the suggestive appendix; 
hence Denver, Golden, Central, Virginia, 
Silver,; Ruby, Empire, Diamond, Star, 
and what not; hence also Idaho) is pict- 
uresquely situated at the meeting of two 
or three cafions, the main one being that 
of Clear Creek. Certain hot-springs give 
the town a permanent importance as a 
watering-place; and numerous mines in 
the neighborhood bestow upon it the 
flickering reflections of their fluctuating 
prosperity. The ten miles of Clear Creek 
Cafion that lie between this and George- 
town are full of fine rock-scenery, not 
unlike portions of the Via Mala in Swit- 
zerland, though here the snowy peaks 
are not in view. People say, moreover, 
that the legendary and historic charms 
which add so much to the attractions of 
Nature in foreign lands are wanting in 
our own; but that is a mistake. If you 
don’t believe it, talk to the driver. The 
guide told you, somewhere in the Alps, 
did he? of a peasant who found the 
treasures of the mountain elves, and 
when he went to look for them again, 
with a party of friends to carry them 
away, lo! there was nothing but barren 
rock. Bless you, that happens here 
every day. Up yonder, a thousand féet 
over your head, is a white rock. That 
is the outcrop of the Salamander Ledge. 
The man that owned it knew it was the 
mother-lode of the Rocky Mountains ; 
the geologist who examined it was sure it 
was the real “igneous fatuus”’ rock, and 
no mistake; and the company that bought 
it proposed to pay the National Debt, 
after satiating their stockholders. But 
there never was a pound of ore discov- 
ered in it, except the specimens that 
went East, and there is a touch of the 
legendary in them, even. Beat that story 
in the Alps, if you can. 

They talk, too, about ruined castles: 
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stately old rookery on a hill; desolate 
cloister in the valley; knight went to 
Palestine in olden days; villain waylaid 
knight; began suit to lady; rascally 
priest mixed up in the business—and so 
on. Not a bit more pathetic than the 
history of yonder magnificent pile, the 
Megatherium Mill, with its pristine splen- 
dor, knights and ladies (pardon me, Mad- 
am, for alluding to them), to suits and 
battles ; its final abandonment and pres- 
ent desolation. The lively dwelling- 
house beyond is a monastery now, and 
a monk in flannel-shirt and long beard 
smokes a pipe there. 

Ruined aqueducts of the Campagna? 
We can match them, too. Look at these 
flumes, and ditches, and grim, toothless 
wheels, sported with by the current they 
once controlled. See the heaps of bowld- 
ers, every one of which has been lifted 
by zealous hands, if perchance the phi- 
losopher’s stone might lie beneath. Yes, 
the romance of the past is here. These 
wild scenes are clothed, as truly as those 
of the elder world, with the ambitions, 
hopes, disappointments, and tragedies of 
the human heart. 

But all around us there is the life and 
busy industry of the present. Fortunes 
are carved out of these rocks; and Clear 
Creek Cafion discharges to the wide 
plains and the wider world its steady 
stream of wealth. Of course, I don’t 
mean to say this is romantic. I throw 
in the remark merely for the information 
of the capitalists, and to satisfy my con- 
science, which might otherwise be quick- 
ened unpleasantly by some justice-lov- 
ing citizen of Colorado, who would fire 
a revolver or a leading article at me, to 
remind me that the Territory is by no 
means dead yet. 

Here is Georgetown, embosomed in 
the mountains which overshadow it on 
every side, and leave it only space enough 
to be comfortable and beautiful. It is, 
indeed, a lovely site, and doubly so by 
comparison with the barren awkwardness 
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of Central, squeezed into its three or 
four precipitous cafions, as one rubs 
puttyinacrack. Georgetown possesses, 
moreover, what Central doesn’t even 
claim—a good* hotel. On the other 
hand — let us be just, and ¢hen fear not! 
—the mines about Central produce a 
great deal more money at this time, the 
achievements of the districts around 
Georgetown being but respectable at 
present, and magnificent in future. 

Perhaps you think we are coming but 
slowly to Gray’s Peak. Not so; while 
I have beguiled the way with gossip, we 
have steadily ascended, until now we are 
some nine thousand feet above the sea. 
You wouldn’t have a man begin to climb 
a mountain at nine thousand feet, and 
call that the outset? Reflect, moreover, 
that I had a clear right to begin at the 
Atlantic Ocean: where should we be 
now, in that case? Certainly not out of 
the clutches of Chicago. Sleep in peace 
this night; to-morrow’s sunrise will see 
us far on our way. 

“To-morrow’s sunrise” is a phrase 
carefully chosen, for the sun makes no 
haste to rise in these deep cafons. We 
may even, on our winding route, enjoy 
half a dozen sunrises, plunging again, 
after each one, into the chill shadows 
of last night. But gloriously tipped with 
gold are the crest-ridges, and steadily 
the lustre crawls down the steep rock- 
faces, until at last the glowing day is 
everywhere, save in those profound cov- 
erts where the cold, clear springs are 
hidden under tufted mosses and closely- 
twined arms of Dryads, and in the sub- 
terranean recesses of shaft, or tunnel, or 


’ stope, where the swart miner swings the 


sledge in perpetual midnight. 

Mounted on the active, sure -footed 
horses of this region (which have bet- 
ter endurance than the coursers of the 
plains —as the Denver boys found out, 
when they bet their money at the George- 
town races), we follow the wagon- road 
up the cafton of the north fork of the 
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middle branch, or the middle fork of the 
south branch—or something to that ef- 
fect—of South Clear Creek. The stream 
was once well named. They say one 
could count the trout in its waters —only 
they were too many to be counted. But 
sluices and tailings have long ago cor- 
rupted its lower course. Only up here 
toward its source is it still worthy, in 
some degree, of its pretty title. The 
turnpike follows it patiently, under many 
difficulties — now clinging along a steep 
bluff far above it—now crossing it by a 
rustic bridge —now peacefully enjoying 
for a season its close company through 
a bit of fertile or gravelly bottom- land. 
The mountains crowd us all they can, 
and now and then they seem to have 
cornered us entirely. Just above George- 
town, there is apparently no way out of 
the cu/-de-sac into which they have driv- 
en our brave little creek; but a way 
there is, and through it Clear Creek 
leaps into Georgetown. Of course, the 
gap is called the Devil’s Gate, or some- 
thing similarly diabolical. It is our West- 
ern way to'clap the infernalest names on 
the heavenliest places —flying, in such 
cases as this, moreover, in the face of 
Scripture, which informs us that the 
Devil’s Gate is not narrow, but broad 
and easy. 

The mountain - sides are still covered 
with timber, though sadly scarred by 
great fires which the recklessness of the 
inhabitants occasions or permits. The 
straight, dead pines, first charred and 
afterward bleached, bristle like gray por- 
cupine-quills on the back of the range. 
In the more accessible places, wood-cut- 
ters are at work, felling the dry timber and 
shooting it down the steep precipices to 
the valley. All along the base of the 
mountains are the mouths of inchoate 
tunnels, reminding us of those curious 
organisms that begin with a mouth on- 
ly, and develop their bowels afterward. 
High above, sometimes fifteen hundred 
feet over the stream, are dumps and 
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windlasses, showing where the silver- 
veins have been found. So many prom- 
ising veins have been discovered on these 
bare summits that it is almost a maxim 
with some of the prospectors that: 
* A good silver - mine 
Is above timber - line, 
Ten times out of nine!” 


But let us drop the subject. That way 
lies science. 

At Brownsville, three miles distant 
from Georgetown, are the Brown and 
Terrible mines, and the smelting works 
of the former company. The mines are 
situated up a steep, rocky gulch, above 
the Brown works, the Brown Mine be- 
ing uppermost, and the Terrible between. 
The ore extracted from the Brown is 
brought down on an aerial tramway, the 
rails of which are tightly-stretched wire- 
cables ; and in this way the Brown trans- 
portation goes on through the air, over 
the heads of the Terrible people. The 
smoke and fumes from the smelting works 
float up the cafton for a long distance, 
and supply the cloud, hitherto lacking in 
this morning’s spotless sky. 

Three miles farther, through the con- 
stantly narrowing and rising valley, bring 
us to the settlement and the handsome 
mill of the Baker Company. It is this 
company to which we are indebted for 
the good road we have traveled thus far ; 
and, indeed, the blessing is not yet ex- 
hausted, for the company’s mine is not 
far from the summit of Gray’s Peak, and 
the company’s teams have made a capi- 
tal wagon-road up to the mines. 

At this point we leave Clear Creek, 
and follow up a tributary, known as Kel- 
so. The road now mounts more steeply. 
The pines and quaking-asps, dwarfed 
somewhat in stature, come close to us 
as we ride, as though they were lone- 
some, and huddled along the road to 
catch a social glance or word from a 
passing traveler. The birds and squir- 
rels, so plenty a mile below, suddenly 
cease to be seenorheard. The peculiar 
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stillness of the upper air makes itself felt. 
Presently we have emerged from the 
last belt of timber, and are alone with 
heaven. 

No, not yet; hundreds of feet above 
us yet, on the side of Kelso Mountain, 
are the buildings of the Baker Mine. A 
shanty may mean any thing; but a house 
with a chimney is a sign of permanent 
habitation. At that warning finger, Sol- 
itude gets up and goes. Nevertheless, 
barring the Baker Mine, the scene is 
grand as Nature before the Age of Man. 
On the right, Kelso Mountain turns to 
us a rounded, conical form, grass - clad. 
On the left, McClellan Mountain pre- 
sents a circling ridge, the face turned 
toward us being as steep and rugged as 
it can be and not fall over. Whoever 
has ascended Vesuvius, and remembers 
how the central cone arises from within 
the surrounding precipices of a former 
crater, will comprehend the general po- 
sition of the parts of this wild scene. 
But these rocks are not volcanic. The 
farther side of McClellan is sloping, 
like this side of Kelso; and the farther 
side of Kelso is rough and perpendicu- 
lar, like this side of McClellan; and the 
ridge of McClellan does not completely 
surround Kelso, but at its farther end 
soars up into two peaks, and there stops. 
These two peaks are Gray’s and Irwin’s; 
and as we journey, they come into full, 
near view, from behind the head of 
Kelso. 

I am glad enough that the scene is not 
volcanic. This gray granite, or gneiss, 
has far greater variety and beauty of 
form, and gives us more delicate shad- 
ows. Though it may lack the imperial 
purples of trachytes and tufas, seen in 
the distance, it does not offer us their 
horrid blackness seen near by. Besides, 
there are dainty grasses and blossoms 
that sometimes hang by one hand from 
clefts in the granite, and swing in the 
wind. Yosemite, Smoky Valley, and 
Gray’s Peak—let the lava people, with 
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their Snake Cafions, Shoshone Falls, 
and gloomy Dalles, match this granite 
trio, if they can! 

It is lucky that our path doesn’t lie up 
that face of McClellan Mountain. Lie? 
it couldn’t; it would have to stand. No 
mortal could climb there without wings. 
But what is that, a thousand feet up the 
cliff? A house—ye gods! a boarding- 
house! The glass shows us fragments 
of a zigzag trail, interspersed with lad- 
ders, where the precipices are otherwise 
impassable. Now we see, at the foot 
of the cliff, another house, and between 
the two, fine lines, like a spider’s web, 
stretched through a thousand feet of air. 
That is the somewhat celebrated Stev- 
en’s Mine; the men, lumber, provisions, 
etc., are all carried up, and the ore is all 
brought down, by means of one of the 
ingenious wire-tramways now becoming 
common in Colorado. How the mine 
was ever discovered, I can not say— 
somebody must have “lit on it.” 

The summit is close before us now, 
glistening with patches of snow. On 
the neck, between Gray and Irwin, there 
is a regular turn-over collar of a drift. 
It looks small enough here; but you 
couldn’t pass it without a twenty -foot 
tunnel in the snow. There’s not much 
life up here: scarcely even a mountain- 
goat, or a snow-quail, for a six-hundred- 
dollar breakfast. Bill, here, will tell you 
that story: he hasn’t opened his mouth 
the whole way. 

“Well, ’taint much of a story, but it 
gives the Georgetown boys the dead- 
wood on Dick Irwin and me, and they 
hain’t let up on us yet, nor won’t, s’long’s 
they kin git any body to swop lies with 
’em. However, this yer’s no lie. Ye 
see, Dick and me—that thar mountain 
was named after Dick—that is to say, 
these two was ary one Irwin’s Peak, 
and whichary wasn’t Irwin’s was Gray’s, 
and nobody knowed. Gray, he was a 
great weed-sharp, down East somewhar, 
and he gin so many names to this yer 
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bunch-grass and stuff that they thought 
they’d gin his name to the highest peak, 
though I don’t see it myself. So these 
scientific fellers kept a-comin’ up here, 
and a-measurin’, and they couldn’t agree. 
Some on ’em biled water on the top, 
and some on ’em friz mercury, but they 
couldn’t agree. So, at last, a lot on ’em, 


fresh from college, camped out all night 


right on the top of Gray’s, and took ob- 
servations, you bet, every five minutes, 
and when ¢hey came down there wasn’t 
no manner of doubt in ¢hezr minds but 
what Gray’s was the highest peak in the 
whole fandango. So Dick, he come 
down like a gentleman, and took the 
next best himself. Well, Dick and me 
was out hunting and looking up blossom- 
quartz around yer, and we raised one of 
these yer white snow-quails, and I found 
the nest with six eggs into it. So says 
I to Dick, you jest hold on, and we'll 
have a regular Delmonico sockdologer. 
And we fried them there eggs, and eat 
’em; and Dick said, bust his crust if he 
had ever had a breakfast set so comfort- 
able-like as that one did. All we want, 
says Dick, is a drop of whisky to wash 
it down. So we went down to Baker- 
ville, and was a-settin’ round in the bar- 
room as sociable as you please, spittin’ 
on the stove, when Dick happened to 
mention them snow-quail’s eggs; and a 
long, slab-sided scientific son of a gun, 
with spectacles, riz up like a derrick, and 
says he: ‘My friend, the Smithsonian 
Institution has offered a reward of $100 
for a single specimen of the snow-quail’s 
egg!’ Most any body would a-stopped 
to swear and have a drink on that, but 
it never was nothing but an idee anda 
start with Dick Irwin. When he thought 
of a thing he was going to do it, sure; 
and this time he made just two jumps 
out of doors, and moseyed up the mount- 
ain, with his rifle. Afore we saw him 
again, he had been away down on the 
Grand, and all through the Snowy and 
the Wasatch. Then we heer’d on him 


in the Middle Park; and one day he 
walked over the range, and into the bar- 
room at Bakerville, as if nothin’ had hap- 
pened, and, says he, boys, that six-hun- 
dred-dollar breakfast has used up the 
last snow-quail’s egg in the whole damn 
Rockies. What’ll you take?” 

Not so well told, Bill, as when first 
you reeled it off to me, under the shad- 
ow of McClellan. However, this ex- 
purgated version, though not so good 
for your reputation as a raconteur, is 
doubtless better for your soul. 

We have reclined on a sunny bit of 
grass, letting our horses nibble their 
luncheon, while we disposed of our own 
—Bill’s employment as story-teller serv- 
ing to keep him down to a fair share of 
the sandwiches and sardines. Now, let 
us scale the final peak. It looks but a 
short distance, yet it is a good hour’s 
work. You need not walk, however; 
the horses are used to it. 

The peak seems to be formed of loose 
fragments of rock, piled up in confusion. 
How did they get here? They didn’t 
get here: they were here always. This 
heap of stones is the effect of ages of 
frost, and snow, and wind upon the once 
solid rock. At our left, as we ascend, 
stands a solitary crag, which has not yet 
quite yielded, nor toppled into ruins. 
But it is seamed and cracked, through 
and through. 

No extensive prospect from here. It 
is one of the advantages of this route, 
that we mount gradually, and without 
great trouble, yet do not have the final 
glory of the view from the summit wast- 
ed upon us in driblets by the way. Mc- 
Clellan, and Gray, and Irwin still rise 
solidly between us and the land of prom- 
ise into which we shall presently gaze. 
There are snow-drifts, here and there, 
but not enough to trouble us. The trail 
goes back and forward, winding sharply 
among the rocks. We have not yet 
risen above all life: there are tracks of 
light- footed animals in the snow —and, 
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yonder, as I live, there is one more 
mine. Yes, the Atlantic and Pacific 
Lode sits astride the backbone of the 
Continent; and the enthusiastic discov- 
erer, sure of having found, at last, the 
argentiferous heart of the continent, has 
put down a shaft, exactly on the divide! 
Pity, that a location so admirable for 
drainage and ventilation should have to 
be abandoned “for lack of capital.” We 
must wait for the C. P. to come this 
way. 

But, the last turn and the last snow- 
drift being passed, we stand, at last, on 
the summit of Gray’s Peak. It is a 
place for deep breaths of delight and 
admiration, but not for words —at least 
not until the first ecstasy of silence be- 
ing passed, the inevitable member of the 
party who carries the opera- glass, and 
who knows all the geography of the 
scene, begins to dispense his informa- 
tion. Never mind him. He is a good 
fellow; but he has been here before, and 
you have not. Hear what he has to say, 
and then sit ona rock beyond ear - shot, 
and look for yourself. 

Southward, the crowding summits of 
the range, intersected by the deep caftons 
of the Platte and its tributaries, and, be- 
yond all, Pike’s Peak, superb in the sun. 

Westward, sweeping the circle from 
the south, the South and Middle Parks, 
pieces of the plains, caught and half- 
lifted by the mountains, in the midst of 
which their broad, fair surfaces lie em- 
bosomed ; the dark, piny canofis of the 
Blue and other streams, that hasten to 
join the great south-western system of 
waters. One of them is full of clinging 
smoke; the woods are afire for miles. 
Far beyond the Parks is the Snowy 
Range, and the lofty peak of Mount 
Lincoln. Down in this labyrinth of 
glades, cliffs, and gorges, emerald lakes, 
and rushing streams, there are human 
beings living and laboring, digging and 
sluicing, blasting and crushing, scalping 
or being scalped—for the Arrapahoes 
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make a dash at the Utes or the Whites, 
now and then, in the Middle Park—but 
we reck nothing of it all. We might im- 
agine ourselves to be the first who were 
looking on the fair expanse, but for this 
piece of the Mew York Herald and this 
old sardine - box, left by a former party, 
and the minute cluster of dots in one of 
those far cations, which closer inspection 
reveals to be the town of Montezuma. 

Northward, infinite variety of battle- 
ments, spires, domes, and whatever oth- 
er thing you choose to name, by way of 
dwarfing the sublimity you cannot de- 
scribe—innumerable vistas and half-rev- 
elations ; Irwin’s Peak in the foreground, 
looming up on a level with us, so near, 
apparently, that one might throw a stone 
to its lone flag-staff and skeleton of a 
tent; Long’s Peak closing the view in 
the distance, brown and cloud-hung. 

Eastward, another turn of the marvel- 
ous kaleidoscope, and a new combina- 
tion of the endless beauties of outline, 
tint, and shade; and, beyond all, ending 
and blending in the illimitable sky, the 
vast ocean of the Plains. 

Upward, the empty heavens, speaking 
unutterable things ; and everywhere, the 
thin, pure, sweet mountain-air, which 
one rather drinks than breathes, feeling 
the while that intoxicating combination 
of inspiring stimulus and delicious lan- 
guor which nothing else bestows. 

It takes a good while to go up to 
Gray’s Peak, but mark how short a tale 
shall put you down! A climb down the 
steep summit, leading the horses; a 
brisk ride, with gallops interspersed, 
down the valley, through deepenjng twi- 
light, and at last beneath the glamour 
of a full, white moon— Georgetown — 
Denver—D. P. R. R. 

(Inquiring old lady in the cars): “Can 
you tell me, my dear, which is Gray’s 
Peak ?” 

(Fair Reader—late my companion): 
“That is it, yonder; I was on the top 
of it yesterday.” 
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IGHT thousand feet above sea- 
_y level, at the foot of snow-covered 
mountains, towering six thousand feet 
higher, on the western slope and in the 
heart of the Rocky Mountain Range, in 
about 106° longitude and 37° latitude — 
a favorite range for the indomitable 
Utes, and a favorite haunt for elk, deer, 
bear, panther, and beaver, difficult of 
access from nearly all directions — Fort 
Garland, Colorado, though the point 
of strength and the protecting hope of 
many a small settlement and isolated 
rancho flourishing on those sweet trout 
streams, the Trinchero and Sangre de 
Cristo, has eminent right still to be 
called a frontier post. 

Six miles above the post, at the apex 
of a triangle whose sides are tall mount- 
ain ridges, lie the remains of old Fort 
Massachusetts, built at the entrance of 
a canon whose sloping points reached 
almost to the garrison buildings; and 
these were jocularly reported to have 
been built, in some new-born zeal for 
the Red Man, sufficiently near to facil- 
itate his attacks upon the garrison. The 
mistake of the location was seen in time, 
was abandoned, and Fort Garland reign- 
eth in its stead. 

The post is situated at the head of 
one of those great sloping plains, de- 
nominated parks, by Governor Gilpin, 
because of their forming sides of the 
elevated concavities of the great central 
Cordilleras. These mountain ridges, 
the backbone of the Continent, sloping 
to east and west, send streams to the 
Pacific and Atlantic over the various 
parks; and over the South, or St. Louis 
Park, on which the post is built, roll, at 
long intervals of space, nineteen distinct 
Streams, resulting in the formation. of 


the Sah-watch, or Lake of Many Wa- 
ters, whose underground current—for 
it has no apparent outlet—is the first 
great feeder, and by some considered 
the head-waters of the Rio Grande. 

The Ute Indians have a tradition 
about this lake, that a young maiden of 
their tribe was beloved by one of a hunt- 
ing party of Cheyennes who had strayed 
into their country, allured by the pleni- 
tude of game; that much opposition was 
offered by her friends to this foreign al- 
liance ; and that the young couple, aided 
by the Cheyenne’s friends, were leaving 
the country near the Sah-watch Lake, 
when hot pursuit was made, to elude 
which they took refuge in an old canoe 
and pushed off in safety. Unfortunate- 
ly, a violent storm arose, the lovers were 
lost, and the survivors received thereby 
an admonition from the Spirit of the Lake 
that the entanglement of foreign alliances 
was displeasing, and must be avoided. 

North of the post is the formidable 
Sangre de Cristo Pass, a break in the 
Rocky Mountain Range, here localized 
as Sierra Blanca; east of it are the 
prominent Spanish Peaks, while to the 
south and west, lies, spread out at a dis- 
tance which seems to dispute with the 
low rolling hills of the horizon their 
claim to be styled interminable, the 
great South Park. 

It would be difficult to find a post pos- 
sessing more natural beauties, and in 
which more general attractions have 
been centred than Garland. The great 
beauty of its location has made it a fa- 
vorite rendezvous of White and Red 
Men, and around it have centred histor- 
ical characters of either race—men who, 
in Colorado’s history, must always be 
remembered. 
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To mention Carson, Pfeiffer, St. Vrain, 
Bent, and Tobin, will be sufficient for 
those whose readings and tastes have 
brought them into knowledge of frontier 
life. Carson has been done into a big 
book by Dr. De Witt Peters, of the United 
States Army, somewhat to the mortifica- 
tion of the old hero, whose modesty took 
the alarm at having his commonest ac- 
tions described in heroics. Pfeiffer has 
lately been interviewed by some travel- 
ing Englishman, and the results are given 
in a late number of an English serial— 
Good Words, 1 think. There is noth- 
ing exaggerated in the account; but as 
Pfeiffer, like most of his class, preserves 
much reticence on personal experience, 
the interviewer must have met him in 
“the vein.” 

There is a story current of him, hav- 
ing universal credence in his regiment 
—First New Mexico Cavalry, of which 
Pfeiffer was Lieutenant-Colonel—that in 
one of his many campaigns against the 
Navajoes, he, at the head of his Mexi- 
cans, encountered a party of the enemy 
well armed. A brisk fight ensued; the 
usual tactics of hide and seek were dis- 
played, until the Navajoes, driven from 
the rocks and trees by the desperate 
charges and close fire of the troops, 
turned against their pursuers. In the 
tug of war, Pfeiffer, observing an Indian 
fire at a soldier, rushed toward him with 
cocked rifle; the Indian, not having his 
gun loaded, flung it down and drew his 
knife, awaiting the attack of Pfeiffer, who, 
observing the Indian’s action, threw 
down his own rifle, drew a knife, attack- 
ed and killed him. 

Of course, this was a very foolish, risky 
action ; but then old Pfeiffer was always 
an inconsiderate man when self was in 
question, and possessed exaggerated in- 
stincts of chivalry and fair-play; so we 
will present the apology habitual to him 
in his own words: “I’m only a poor 
Dutchman.” 


Being an officer of the same regiment 
Vor. V— 34. 
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as Pfeiffer, and stationed at Fort Gar- 
land with him, I enjoyed unusual facili- 
ties for studying his character, and hear- 
ing his experiences of frontier life ; and 
it was a favorite pursuit of mine, on ac- 
count of his unusual diffidence, to seek 
opportunities of making him narrate 
these without causing a suspicion that I 
had other desires than to while away 
weary hours. 

His adventures would fill a volume ; 
but so, in fact, would those of any of the 
frontiersmen, not one of whom but has 
a full budget of hair-breadth escapes suf- 
ficient to thrill all the boy and girl read- 
ers in Christendom. I was not, there- 
fore, seeking for any of those usual and 
common -place affairs, but was waiting 
for a proper opportunity to elucidate the 
particulars of a terribly tragic adventure 
in which Pfeiffer had been a principal 
actor—one in which several near and 
dear to him had met sudden and bloody 
deaths, and he had barely escaped with 
life. 

Some rumors and vague incidents re- 
garding this tragedy I had been made 
acquainted with, but there seemed a 
general disinclination among those who 
knew particulars to speak of it. Carson 
always passed it by when mentioned, 
even though Pfeiffer was absent; and 
the general avoidance of the subject be- 
ing so evident, I was startled when, one 
afternoon, I became the recipient from 
Pfeiffer’s own lips of the entire affair: 
and thus it came about that he told me. 

Sitting with him one afternoon, in 
1866, in his quarters, where he had ask- 
ed me to meet him and examine his 
eyes for some chronic ailment—the same 
which the writer in the English serial 
mentions—I inquired the length of time 
he had suffered, and in the course of his 
explanations, was informed he had tried 
many medicaments: among others, bath- 
ing in the hot springs below Fort Craig, 
New Mexico, on the Jornado del Muer- 
to; “and there,” said he, “I met with. 
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that terrible trial and loss of which you, 
of course, have heard.” 

Upon my saying that I had heard very 
little of the particulars, and would like 
to hear them fully, he began slowly and 
painfully, saying that the medical officer 
and others had recommended him, in 
1863, to try frequent and persistent bath- 
ing in the Ojo Caliente, or Hot Springs, 
near where is now Fort McRae, about 
thirty-five miles below Fort Craig; and 
that, in consequence of that advice, he 
had received an escort of four Mexican 
soldiers to accompany him and his fam- 
ily — wife, child, and servant—to these 
springs. He took with him a tent, cook- 
ing utensils, and provisions, so as to 
stay the time necessary to give the wa- 
ters a fair trial. Arrived at the place, he 
camped near some cotton- woods, in a 
pleasant spot, and paid assiduous atten- 
tion to the baths, finding in a short time 
so much benefit that he had strong hopes 
of complete recovery. 

The confluence of several small springs 
in the vicinity had resulted in the forma- 
tion, about one hundred yards distant 
from his camp, of a pool sufficiently deep 
to afford a full bath ; and to it, one morn- 
ing at sunrise, Pfeiffer directed his steps, 
and, stripping off all his clothing, he en- 
joyed the benefit and luxury of a full bath. 
He was in the bath, and about to leave 
it, when suddenly the well-known, fell 
howl of the Apache, chorused by many 
a devil’s throat, struck upon his ear; 
and there mingled with it shrieks, c:‘es, 
groans of well-known voices, giving their 
last breath in vain for that mercy which 
was never yet given by one of that tribe. 
And there he stood, utterly naked and 
defenseless, powerless to save, and the 
swarming foe rushing toward him, eager 
to finish the last scene in their tragedy, 
by destroying him. Standing for a mo- 
ment irresolute, he saw how vain was 
waiting; he could not save; he might live, 
and might avenge. To the Rio Grande 
was but a short distance ; could he gain 
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that and cross it, he might escape. He 
ran, reached the river’s bank, plunged 
from bluffs twenty-five feet high into the 
stream, swam across, reached the thick- 
et, and plunged, bleeding and torn by 
the thorns, into its densest places, run- 
ning and crawling, still in his race for 
life, until he fell senseless and exhaust- 
ed, where he was found, twenty-four 
hours afterward, a raving maniac, cover- 
ed with blood, and blistered by the sun’s 
fierce heat from head to foot. The In- 
dians had not crossed the river, but had 
taken or burnt all his property, killing 
his wife, child, and three of the soldiers 
—the servant-girl escaping among the 
rocks, after being left for dead: she was 
found, and ultimately recovered from her 
wounds. The fourth soldier, who should 
have been on the hill watching, and to 
whose negligence the whole of the dis- 
aster may be attributed, escaped to Fort 
Craig, where he gave the intelligence that 
brought the rescue. 

The above is as unvarnished and ac- 
curate as, after nearly four years’ interval, 
and in the absence of notes taken, I re- 
ceived it from him. The reader’s fancy 
can fill up the full measyre of agony, de- 
spair, and hope of revenge, which so in- 
tense and concentrated a nature as Pfef- 
fer’s was sure to endure from these events; 
can imagine his disinclination to speak 
of them, and the fierce excitement and 
hunger of revenge which must accom- 
pany their recollection. For myself, I 
honestly confess to much regret that I 
had reproduced their recital, so great, 
vivid, and terrible was his excitement. 
I see him now: I shall never forget his 
visage, as he rose in his rage, gesticu- 
lating, with uplifted arms and flaming 
eyes, walking rapidly about the room, 
like one burning with uncontrollable 
fire; with emotions so irrepressible that 
doubtless he lived, in that short recital, 
the great agony of his life once more. 

Kit Carson was Coionel of the First 
New Mexico Cavalry, and also Post- 
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Commander at Fort Garland. Congress 
had breveted him Brigadier-Genera! for 
his able services against the Rebels at 
Valverde, and in the campaign against 
the Navajoes, in 1863, when he so suc- 
cessfully subdued their spirit, by follow- 
ing them into their mountain fastnesses, 
fighting them and destroying their crops 
—thus starving them into that submis- 
sion which resulted in their exodus from 
that country, and their removal, under 
Government auspices, to a reservation, 
near four hundred miles distant, on the 
banks of the Pecos. The campaign, so 
ably devised by General Carleton, was 
as ably carried out by Carson, Chavez, 
Pfeiffer, Abreu, and others, who so en- 
ergetically followed the foe, allowing 
them no rest, until they had left the 
Navajo Mountains, and presented them- 
selves at some military post, suing for 
peace. 

Probably no portion of the United 
States presents, by reason of its very 
numerous, deep cafions, more difficult 
ground for troops to operate in against In- 
dians. The Cafion de Chelle is the most 
noted of these, its length, depth, inter- 
minable windings, and collateral sub- 
cations rendering it a wonder and dread 
to all who traverse it. Pfeiffer has the 
reputation of first successfully travers- 
ing it with troops; but it is due to offi- 
cers of the Fifth Infantry that their claims 
to the honor should also be considered. 
A most wonderful section of country it 
is—romantic in its fearful beauty, and 
the dangers of its travel. Ross Browne 
was on his way there when turned back 
from his Arizona tour by the sickness 
of his family ; and the reading world lost 
much pleasure and’ profit when these 
scenes escaped the graphic power of his 
pen and pencil. 

When the rebellion broke out, in 1861, 
it was considered important that the old 
frontiersmen should be kept, or gained 
over to the Union cause; and great stress 
was laid on the importance of Carson’s 
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adhering to it, as he was an acknowl- 
edged leader, by reason of his high char- 
acter for integrity and energy, among 
the old residents of the Territory of New 
Mexico. Carson had always been a fa- 
vorite with the army, and he did not dis- 
appoint their hopes, but took at once < 
decided stand for the Union. He was 
appointed Colonel of a regiment—the 
contest being between him and Chavez, 
the present Delegate to Congress from 
New Mexico, a man well fitted, by his 
age, tastes, habits, and education, for 
the position ; but Carson was the favor- 
ite, and was elected. A more unmilitary 
man than Carson, in the strict sense of 
that definition, can scarcely be conceiv- 
ed. The trappings of war were thor- 
oughly uncongenial to him, and I be- 
lieve he was far more discomposed by 
the thought of wearing a uniform -coat, 
sash, and epaulettes, than by the prox- 
imity of powder and steel. His educa- 
tion, in book-learning, was of a very 
limited character; reading and writing 
comprised them; and he informed me 
he had no instruction, even in these, un- 
til late in life, receiving much help then 
from the talented daughter of a Missouri 
Senator. Education is, however, a com- 
parative fact, the status depending upon 
the applicability; and as Carson pos- 
sessed large knowledge of all kinds of 
wood -craft, whether of war, hunting, or 
trapping, who shall call him uneducated, 
or underrate those powers, the posses- 
sion of which constituted him so correct 
a judge of human nature, and warranted 
school-bred men in selecting him as a 
leader of men? Noman possessed more 
eminently the Persian qualifications of 
knowledge—to ride, to shoot, and to 
speak the truth. 

In person, Carson was remarkable, 
being not more than five feet four inches 
high, with a long body, and legs so bow- 
ed that I have never seen them resem- 
bled, except in jockeys, who have been 
such from boyhood. His head and face 
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once seen could never be forgotten— 
long, thin hair reaching to his shoulders, 
sparsely covering a broad, high cranium; 
forehead, round and broad, above small; 
keen, bright, gray eyes, set deep in a 
broad, flattish face, gave you the impres- 
sion of a man whose wits were in care- 
ful training, and who objected, both by 
instinct and education, to deceiving, or 
being deceived. I have often been smil- 
ed at as fanciful, for remarking a resem- 
blance between Chris. North of Black- 
wood and Chris. Carson; yet it was very 
plain to me, despite the evident differ- 
ence, and the knowledge that North was 
a giant in person and intellect, for Car- 
son was as accomplished as North in 
wood-craft, and rarely equaled in riding, 
running, shooting, or jumping. Think 
of the concentrated power of that small 
form, which used, when young, to jump 
eighteen feet at one running-jump. It 
was not, however, in physical power or 
mental traits so much as in the similar 
bold, honest, lion-like physiognomy that 
I found the resemblance. 

At Garland, Carson kept open house, 
exercising the most unbounded hospital- 
ity to all visitors and passers-by, who 
were often sufficiently numerous, and 
in these were included the Ute Indians, 
of whom he had once been agent, and 
over whom he had such powerful influ- 
ence that no trouble ever took place 
when an appeal could be made to him. 
In any dispute with them, when violence 
seemed inevitable, all could be allayed 
by offering to send for “Kitty,” as they 
termed him; and it was a study to see 
him sitting, surrounded by them, talking 
as kindly and familiarly as to his own 
children; rolling cigarritos and passing 
the tobacco around, all the while laugh- 
ing, joking, talking Spanish, or Ute 
tongue, with such abundant gesticula- 
tions and hand-movements, that it seem- 
ed to me he talked more with his hands 
and shoulders than with his tongue. I 
remember more than one imminent peril 
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averted from the settlements, solely by 
Car§on’s influence. The particulars of 
one were in this manner: A considera- 
ble party of Utes were on a visit to the 
locality of Garland, in 1866, and had en- 
camped 6n the Trinchera, about three 
miles below the post, passing the time 
in hunting, fishing, gathering wild fruits, 
and daily visits to Carson’s quarters in 
the garrison. Suddenly one of their 
number—a young man, about eighteen 
years of age—was reported missing, 
and, although search was industriously 
made by his friends with all the sagacity 
known to their tribe, no news had been 
received of him at the end of forty-eight 
hours. There was a gathering of about 
a dozen of these in the hall-way of Car- 
sen’s quarters, where, with Carson in 
the midst, all were smoking and discuss- 
ing the probable cause of his disappear- 
ance, when a loud, violent, discordant 
cry sounded high above all the camp- 
bustle. It was continuous, and evident- 
ly the utterance of some one in great 
grief, who cried also for redress or re- 
venge. And so the Indians and Carson 
understood it, for all jumped to their 
feet, and Carson, turning to me, said: 
“Doctor, they’ve found him; he’s been 
murdered ; that’s his mother crying, and 
thar will be trouble.” Upon going out- 
side, I saw a woman riding about the 
camp, crying loudly, and gesticulating 
violently, while the Indians were hasten- 
ing toward a spot to which she directed 
them. Carson called to me to follow 
him, and we also went, finding, at not 
more than three hundred yards from the 
camp, lying in a small arroyo, the corpse 
of the missing Indian. Upon a close 
examination of the body, I could discov- 
er no signs of violence, whether by gun- 
shot, knife, or blows; no fracture, or 
puncture in any place ; from the nostrils 
there was, however, exuding decompos- 
ed matter and maggots, and I remarked 
to Carson the cause of death was evi- 
dently internal, and I thought he had 
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been poisoned. ‘We returned to the 
garrison, and again Carson sat surround- 
ed by the Utes, discussing the event. 
A deep gloom seemed to be upon every 
one; matters looked serious enough; 
the entire garrison—four companies of 
Mexicans—were ordered to keep in their 
quarters, and stand by their arms. 

All the laborers (Mexicans) who were 
making adodes near the fort, stampeded 
at the first alarm; while the White set- 
tlers around, to whom the news was soon 
communicated, put themselves on the 
defensive, sending at once their families 
into the garrison for protection, know- 
ing as they did, by bitter experience, 
that war, when it came from the Utes, 
meant utter extermination of life and 
property. In the council that ensued, 
there was not, however, unanimity on 
the causes of the Indian’s death, and 
the measures proper to be taken in con- 
sequence. The majority were violent 
enough, advocating full reprisals on the 
citizens, who, they concluded, must be 
the aggressors. The clouds were deep- 
ening, but Carson’s influence was strong, 
and I observed that a young and very 
influential Chief, who had been living 
some time in the fort with Carson, being 
sick of an ulcerated leg of which I had 
cured him (and for doing so had earned, 
so Carson told me, liberty to travel any- 
where in safety through their country), 
took no part in the discussion, further 
than by holding a quiet conversation 
apart with Carson. The others, howev- 
er, made up for the omission, and the old 
medicine-man—an unusually malevo- 
lent-looking old vagabond—was par- 
ticularly violent. The life of an Indian 
medicine-man is passed in habitual 
scheming to enrich himself by produc- 
ing a general impression that he has 
supernatural powers. The gravity, aus- 
terity, and inevitable cunning of his 
physiognomy, is derived from this dis- 
cipline of his life, and he doubtless ends 
by deceiving himself into a belief in his 
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own powers; hence the danger of this 
class as opponents. Our old scoundrel 
—alternately rising and sitting down, 
lifting his hands and closing his eyes, 
now muttering, and now bellowing — 
seemed to me a very dangerous dema- 
gogue; and I was informed that his or- 
atory concisely reproduced all the old 
Indian grievances, argued on the bad 
faith of the Whites, and was utterly un- 
able to see any manly way out of the 
difficulty but by blood and burglary. 
His oration was quite a Mark Antony 
production. The influence of Carson 
among the tribe was, however, sufficient 
to smooth the tempest; and his repre- 
sentations that they had not sufficient 
proof to fix the murder upon any man or 
class—that they would get neither profit 
nor credit by an unjust war—combined 
with assurances of presents adequate to 
appease the wounded feelings of the 
murdered man’s relatives, at length, af- 
ter three days had been consumed in 
reflection and discussion, carried the 
day, and all was peace once more. 
The high-contracting parties consum- 
mated the treaty, a few weeks after, by 
placing one hundred sheep and other 
presents at the disposal of the afflicted 
family. 

Ultimately, I ascertained the perform- 
ance of a little drama which had not 
been exhibited to the general public, 
and the powerful acting of which was 
only developed by the aforesaid young 
Ute friend of Carson’s, in the quiet 
conversation of the council-room, not- 
ed above, and I now became enlighten- 
ed on the, to me, rather easy manner 
in which some of the Chiefs had grad- 
ually allowed the affair to subside. 

The facts, as ascertained, were, that 
the old medicine-man had been, so he 
considered, defrauded of the affections 
of a young squaw of whom he was deep- 
ly enamored, by the young man lately 
found dead. The medico had been heard 
to vow vengeance for the insult, and as 
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his knowledge of medicines and poisons 
was extensive, no doubt was entertained 
that he had found means to revenge 


himself for his real or supposed wrongs. , 


His craft, in endeavoring to direct atten- 
tion from himself, was understood and 
accredited as good or necessary diplo- 
macy; and, besides that, being an im- 
portant atom of society, human nature 
is with Indians as with Whites, and the 
wrongs of the powerful are palliated by 
power quite as much now as when Brutus 
declared : 


**The name of Cassius honors this corruption, 
And chastisement doth therefore hide its head.” 


Surrounded by his friends and his 
large and most amiable family, it seem- 
ed that Carson must live to a ripe old 
age, in peaceful enjoyment of his well- 
earned honors and prosperity; but he 
died at the early age of sixty-two, at 
Fort Lyons, Colorado, while returning 
from a visit made to Washington, on 
Indian matters; dying literally in the 
harness of that work in which he had 
for so many years, with rarely equaled 
integrity and energy, been engaged. 

An aneurism, engendered probably by 
his great exertions and exposures in 
early life, was the cause of his death. I 
remember his telling me that at one pe- 
riod of his life he did not enter a settle- 
ment, except to sell skins and buy stores, 
for ten years; that he left as soon as he 
had made his sales ; living always in the 
woods, at all seasons, by hill, valley, or 
streari—hunting, trapping, or fishing. 
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When I knew him, in 1866, Carson’s fam- 
ily consisted of a wife and six children— 
the oldest not over twelve years of age: 
they were the delight of all who knew 
them. Mrs. Carson was a native of New 
Mexico, a most amiable and graceful 
lady, who will always be held in high 
estimation by those who had the pleas- 
ure of her acquaintance. She died a 
few weeks after Carson. 

My garrison gossip would not be com- 
plete without mentioning Tobin, a man 
to distant fame unknown, but celebrated 
locally, not only as an Indian-hunter 
and scout, but as the destroyer of that 
maniac Espinosa, who, in 1861 —after, 
for some real or supposed wrongs, kill- 
ing several White Men—took to the 
woods, with the avowed determination, 
like Joaquin, of California, of killing ev- 
ery American he met; which promise 
he so ruthlessly kept that a special re- 
ward was offered for his head by the 
Governor of Colorado. Tobin trailed 
him, like an Indian, for several days, 
and, under great difficulties, killed him. 
It is estimated that Espinosa killed about 
thirty men, before receiving Tobin’s bul- 
let. Tobin is a very quiet, unassuming 
man; to which fact must be attributed 
another: that the Legislature of Colo- 
rado had, up to 1866, forgotten to pay the 
reward offered. He never expected to 
get it; but was rather proud of a very 
handsome Hawkins rifle, presented to 
him, by some admirers, for his conduct 
in that affair. 
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A NATURALIST’S RAMBLES IN NORTHERN MEXICO. 


NO. 


N the morning of the 28th of Jan., 
O 18—, we commenced our journey 
from Mazatlan to Durango. I had se- 
cured the services of a mozo by the name 
of Daloas, who proved to be a faithful, 
honest servant, and was my only com- 
panion upon the long, lonesome road 
over which we traveled. The morning 
was cool and pleasant, as all the morn- 
ings are at this season of the year in 
Mazatlan. We passed out of the city 
through calle principal, the main street 
leading to the highway, passing along 
Puerto Viejo, where the garita is lo- 
cated, immediately upon the main road 
to the interior. The garifa is nothing 
more than a kind of guard-post, where 
all freight going out of, or coming into, 
the city is examined for “duty’’—for be 
it remembered that all goods going out 
of Mazatlan pay a duty, as well as all 
goods coming in, both by land and sea: 
whether they be the product of the coun- 
try, or foreign importation—whether a 
jackass load of wood or charcoal for city 
consumption. All these contribute toa 
revenue which barely pays the salaries 
of the officers in command, and is ac- 
knowledged by all to be a great detri- 
ment tothetrade. We were not molested, 
however, at the garita, being travelers, 
with nothing but our serafes, or Mexican 
blankets, tied on behind our saddles, a 
small canteen and saddle - bag, contain- 
ing some refreshments and note - book, 
thrown over the loggerhead of the saddle 
instead of behind, as is our custom; my 
double-barreled fowling-piece, game- 
bag, etc., constituting all our outfit for the 
road. Thus equipped we passed out of 
the city into the free and interesting coun- 


I. 


try beyond, the air of which was charged 
with the fragrance of flowers and forest 
—flowers of many hues, but none very 
striking or handsome, and but few with 
any fragrance. A yellow flower of the 
thorny mimosa species was the only 
kind exhaling a delicious perfume. 

The road here is wide and level, 
fringed with a thick and small growth 
of various species of acacias, among 
which I noticed arborescent lubins, with 
bright yellow flowers, having a nauseous 
odor; calabash trees, laden with their 
vast fruit; many varieties of strangely- 
shaped cacti, and thorny shrubs of every 
description, among which /éanas twine 
and form an impenetrable labyrinth of 
vegetation. 

Along the road we met numbers of 
mule trains, going to the city for goods, 
for the various inland towns; and don- 
keys laden with charcoal, fruit, etc., ac- 
companied by men and women on foot. 
One scarcely meets with a wheeled 
vehicle ; every thing is packed on mules 
or jackasses—which seem to conform to 
the slow progress and indolent habits of 
the people—and it is really wonderful to 
note the patience and endurance that 
these little animals are possessed of, and 
the heavy packs they are capable of 
carrying. 

After traveling about nine miles we 
came to the village of Benadillo, con- 
sisting of about thirty houses, or huts, 
with thatched and tiled roofs, and some 
indications of cultivation in the vicinity. 

After leaving this place the country 
begins to assume a different aspect. We 
penetrate a forest of larger trees, with a 
rank growth of under-brush; here we 
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find forests of falo Prieto, a slender tree 
which rises to the height of sixty or 
eighty feet, and is usually very straight, 
with smooth bark; the wood of this tree 
is very hard and durable, and is. used 
extensively for building purposes, es- 
pecially for beams and rafters. Unlike 
most other wood of the ¢ierra caliente, 
it is not subject to the attack of the 
white ants, which soon destroy other 
kinds of timber. The rose-wood is also 
found here, as well as the dye-wood of 
commerce—a scrubby tree growing upon 
the sides of the low hills. The road 
becomes completely arched with the 
massive branches of trees, festooned 
with thousands of creepers with gaudy 
flowers, while the woods are alive with 
the harsh screams of the grim macaws. 
Passing several small huts, with corn- 
patches adjoining, we at length came to 
a small village — Puerto Cavallo— with 
its thatched huts embowered among the 
tall trees. At this place there is a large 


rancho containing many acres of corn, 
and the village forms part of its depen- 


dency on laborers. The house of the 
owner, which is a large adobe, covered 
with tiles, sits aristocratically upon a 
neighboring hill, over-looking all. We 
thence continued our journey over an 
undulating dry country, clothed with a 
rank growth of thorny, stunted brush- 
wood, above which is now seen for the 
first time the fan-leaf palm, rearing its 
lofty crown of foliage, forever trembling 
in the breeze. There was little change 
in the landscape until we reached the 
Rancho of Espinal, one of the largest 
and best conducted farms in this part of 
the country, devoted exclusively to the 
cultivation of corn and raising of cattle. 

The old xanchero, who appears to be 
of Spanish descent without Indian blood, 
treated me with sufficient hospitality to 
permit me to sleep in his corridor, and 
to sell me some corn and fodder for our 
mules. He was dressed in the regular 
ranchero style, with pantaloons split up 
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to the hip, having useless buttons on 
each side of the split, white cotton 
drawers beneath, a loose shirt, and a 
heavy broad - brimmed hat of palmetto. 
The house is a large and commodious 
adobe, covered with tiles, the rooms be- 
ing almost entirely without furniture of 
any kind. A small village of eons and 
their families is situated in rows oppo- 
site the dwelling, between which the 
main road passes. This Aacienda and 
its quarters for Jeons, together with the 
manners of the old ranchero, forcibly 
reminded me of the plantations of the 
Southern States in the days of slavery. 
The old man was astir long before dawn, 
giving orders, and scolding his Jeons in 
a voice that would awaken the slumbers 
of the drowsiest sluggard. He invited 
me to an early breakfast of carne seca, 
broiled on the coals, a cup of weak cof- 
fee, a bowl of milk, and bread. This 
meal was placed upon a small table in 
one corner of the room, with a couple of 
rude chairs; there were no knives or 
forks, and only one spoon to stir our 
coffee. He divided the meat with his 
fingers, and handed me a plate. As I 
had been so often accustomed in the 
woods to this style of eating, I found no 
inconvenience in it. But it was surpris- 
ing to me that this old gentleman of 
wealth had not provided himself with 
more of the comforts of home. I found 
this to be the habit of all rancheros in the 
country —domestic comforts being neg- 
lected or not understood, and all the lit- 
tle paraphernalia of household furniture, 
which make a home cheerful, are not 
known with these hardy rancheros. 
The sun had not risen when we were 
in our saddles and on the road. The 
air was fresh and perfectly delightful, 
and my spirits were as buoyant as the 
humming-birds that buzzed around the 
dewy “morning glories.” It was not 
quite cold enough for frost, but just 
sufficiently so to make the tips of my 
fingers tingle, and my cheeks glow with 
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the bracing air. The climate is by no 
means debilitating during the winter 
months, the mercury standing uniformly 
between 62° and 68°; and, although it 
seldom reaches higher than go®° in the 
summer months, yet its enervating in- 
fluence, especially upon foreigners, is 
seriously felt. 

This morning we entered the wild for- 
est, the narrow road winding through 
low hills. The trees are of larger growth 
than any we have yet seen nearer the 
coast. Huge trees of the mimosa over- 
shadow the road. The dark-green foli- 
age of the wild fig, too (ficus Ameri- 
canus), with its wide-spreading branch- 
es, its immense trunk, and grotesque 
roots, at once interest the traveler. The 
wood of this tree is soft, and has a milky 
sap; but from the roots—which rise 
above the ground, and in form are much 
compressed—the natives hew into shape 
their large wooden bowls, or dazeas, 
some of which I have seen measure 
five feet in diameter. This tree has 


some striking peculiarities in its growth. 
Whenalone, disengaged from other trees, 
it is a large, far-branching shade-tree, 


conspicuous among its neighbors. The 
leaves are large, oblong, and of a dark, 
shiny green, from which, when broken, 
exudes a milky sap. The fruit is small 
and spherical, and has little resemblance 
to the cultivated fig, though it is pro- 
duced in the same manner without a vis- 
ible flower. The fruit is only edible for 
some species of birds and bats. The 
tree, being of vigorous growth, some- 
times attains an immense size, but its 
peculiarities are in its parasitic tenden- 
cies. The very small, fig-like seeds of 
this tree are sometimes deposited in the 
ordure of birds or bats, in the holes or 
on the bare trunks of high trees. The 
great fecundity and moisture of the cli- 
mate causes the seed soon to germinate, 
and not obtaining sufficient nourishment 
in that position, the new plant sends 
down long, slendet tendrils to the earth 
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from a height often. of from thirty to six- 
ty feet. The tendrils immediately take 
root in the ground, and continue to grow 
remarkably fast until the tree upon which 
the seed germinated, is completely envel- 
oped in its embrace, leaving nothing but 
the top of the original tree to be seen. 

The royal, towering palm is more sub- 
ject to these embraces, or deathlike 
hugs, than most others, from ‘the fact 
that the woodpeckers are fond of boring 
their nests in its smooth and slender 
trunk, into which the seeds of the fig are 
often deposited. 

I have frequently been struck with the 
appearance of this beautiful palm envel- 
oped by a monster wild fig, with nothing 
but its crown of waving foliage, in re- 
markable contrast, bending under the 
pressure of this overpowering parasite. 
Trees enveloped and intermingled in 
this way, produce the odd appearance 
of but one trunk to two or more crowns 
of different species; and these, again, 
covered with other parasitical plants, 
festooned with thousands of creepers, 
give to the whole a strange effect, even 
among the strange and wonderful pro- 
ductions of this voluptuous land. 

In a country where the active creative 
powers of Nature call forth life wherev- 
er moisture is found, every tree becomes 
a colony of countless plants, from the 
roots where fungi generate, up the stem 
where every little indentation in the bark 
shelters an orchis. 

Some of these parasitical plants are 
decked with gaudy red flowers, and 
some with clusters of large, queerly- 
shaped leaves. Various species of the 
Orchids grow upon the same tree. 
Sometimes we find the branches upon 
which they have fastened decayed, while 
the parasite still continues to grow. - 
This species is called the “air plant,” 
and will continue to grow for some time 
if only suspended in the shade. I found 
here a species of convolvulus, climbing 
over the tallest trees, bearing large, sal- 
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mon-colored flowers—the flowers of this 
genus being usually blue or purple. 

Not only in the vegetable creations, 
but in the insect world, does the Natu- 
ralist, in his rambles over the “erra ca- 
liente, meet with many strange produc- 
tions. Here is found a tree producing 
nuts about the size, or a little less, than 
that of the hazel; but instead of fruit 
or a kernel inside, there is found only a 
small white grub, in every one that has 
yet been examined. How the worm gets 
inside the hard shell of the nut, there 
being no perceptible hole or entrance, is 
a question not yet determined. I have 
cut many of them open, when their little 
inhabitant immediately went to work and 
covered the opening made, with their silk- 
en paste. But their greater peculiarity is 
implied in their name, muez saltador, or 
“jumping - nut,” from the fact that when 
it is placed on the palm of the hand, or 
on a table, it commences to move, or 
make short jumps, caused by the spas- 
modic jerks of the little invisible creat- 
ure within, which gives to the nut the 
appearance of moving about by some 
supernatural agency. The larva finally 
goes into a chrysalis state, but the kind 
of fly it produces I have not yet been 
able to discover. 

An equally remarkable /usus nature, 
is the larva, or chrysalis, of the Cicada, 
which is often found, when dug up from 
out the earth into which the larva has 
retired to become changed into the 
chrysalis form, with a parasitic plant at- 
tached to it. 

Of the family Cicada, it is repre- 
sented by several well-known species, 
found in different parts of the world. 
The Cicada Septendecim (Linn.), which 
is found in the United States of North 
America, has attained the name of Sep- 
tendecim, from being supposed to make 
its appearance in large numbers eve- 
ry seventeenth year. The notion may 
have some foundation in fact, as reli- 
able observers have given some au- 
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thentic countenance to it. Our pres- 
ent species, however, which is a close- 
ly-allied one, makes its appearance in 
this country, in the greatest abundance, 
every year; and the woods during the 
months of July and August are made 
noisy by its songs. The female depos- 
its her eggs beneath the bark of trees by 
making an incision with her hard and 
sharp ovipositor. The eggs are, in time, 
hatched, producing a grub, which feeds 
upon the wood of the tree, injuring and 
often killing the branch in which it lives. 
At length the time comes for a change 
of life: the grub works its way out, and 
falls to the ground, into which it bur- 
rows, from a few inches below the sur- 
face to a foot or more. It then becomes 
transformed into a chrysalis, where it 
remains until the rains commence, in 
June or July, when the ground is made 
soft. It is then resurrected from its 
long sleep, to undergo another and last 
change. After reaching the surface of 
the ground, it ascends the side of a tree 
or twig a few feet, the shell, or case, 
bursts open on the back, and the perfect 
and fully-fledged cicada comes forth and 
flies off among the trees. But the larva, 
or chrysalis, which has the misfortune to 
be infested with a parasitic plant, never 
reaches the surface, nor comes to per- 
fection, and necessarily dies. 

The plant which springs from this in- 
sect appears to be of the fungus family, 
and is not found growing in any other 
situation. Sometimes there are two or 
more plants attached usually to the head, 
but seldom to the ends or abdomen. 
The insect seems really to be the root 
of the plant. That portion of the plant 
which reaches the open air has dull, 
green leaves, and I have been told that 
it sometimes bears a small rose-colored 
flower. Altogether, it is a very remark- 
able freak in Nature, and would be an 
interesting study to the entomologist and 
botanist. 

In the ¢éerra caliente it is difficult to 
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penetrate the woods without first having 
a native go ahead with his machete, 
and cut an opening. The interminable 
amount of under-brush, with thorns hook- 
ed and straight, barbed and sharp —the 
whole being entwined with every imag- 
inable kind of cropping plants— forms 
an impenetrable jungle. 

As we neared the Rio Mazatlan the 
trees in the bottom became larger and 
taller. The woods were enlivened by 
flocks of the black, double-crested orioles 
(casiculus melanicterus), with yellow 
wings and tail, in company with the 
splendidly- crested magpie (Guiraca), 
with blue and white plumage, and long 
and graceful tail. The pensile-nests of 
the casiculus, suspended to the extreme 
tips of the branches of a tall tree, sway- 
ing in the breeze, were not unlike a huge 
Christmas-tree, with its baskets of toys. 
Some of these nests are a yard in length, 
made of coarse straw. 

The harsh cacklings of the cha-cha- 
la-cas are heard from the dark woods. 
This bird belongs to the sub-order of 
the Gadline, of the genus Ortalida. It 
is strictly arboreal in its habits —very 
rarely seen upon the ground, and then 
only to drink or wallow in the dust. 
The flesh of the cha-cha-la-ca equals our 
common domestic fowls, and when pre- 
pared for the table, it is not easy for one 
unacquainted with it to tell the differ- 
ence. The wind-pipe wf this species 
doubles on the sternum before entering 
the lungs, thereby increasing its length 
nearly two-thirds. This peculiarity, 
which belongs to the male only, is doubt- 
less intended to give the bird the power 
of uttering its loud and harsh notes, 
which may be heard from afar. 

Another allied species, but much larger, 
which the natives call the faisanes (Pe- 
nelope), is also found as we advance far- 
ther into the szerras, or foot-hills of the 
Cordilleras. It, too, is arboreal, and 
would not be improperly named to call 
it a “tree-turkey”’ —the resemblance to 
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that fowl being very striking. Its flesh, 
too, is nearly equal, both in flavor and 
whiteness, and it is about the size of a 
large hen-turkey. These birds feed 
chiefly upon the fruits of the forest, and 
are not at all insectivorous, as are most 
of the other birds of the gallinaceous 
kind. Their toes are long—the hind one 
being upon the same plane with the front, 
which is well adapted for clinging to the 
branches, on which they are very active, 
but which unfits them for walking upon 
the ground. They are easily domesti- 
cated, and, with some attention and care, 
might be made an addition to our poul- 
try-yards. 

Flocks of quail, with rufous -colored 
crests, cross the road at times, and in 
the gloomy woods is heard the melan- 
choly whistle of the lonely tinamus (o0- 
thocercus sallait). According to Cu- 
vier, this is strictly an American genus, 
remarkable for a long and slender neck 
(although the ¢arsus is short, or of mod- 
erate length), the neck covered with 
feathers, the tip of the barbs of which 
are slender and slightly curled, which 
imparts a peculiar air to that part of the 
plumage. The bill is long and slender, 
blunt at the end, and somewhat vaulted. 
Their wings are short, and they have 
scarcely any tails. The hallux, or hind 
toe, is a mere rudiment, and does not 
reach the ground. Thty are principally 
terrestrial in their habits, perching upon 
low branches only to roost at night. 
Some of the South American species 
have a small tail concealed under the 
feathers of the rump, as is the case with 
our present bird; others (the tinamus 
of Spix) have no tail at all. The differ- 
ent species are found through the warmer 
regions of Southern America, and they 
seem to form a very distinct and marked 
genus, which appears, from some of its 
distinguishing features, to be between 
the galling and columbide. It is soli- 
tary, and inhabits the darkest woods of 
the western ¢/erra caliente. During the 
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season of incubation, which is in May or 
June, its rather loud and monotonous 
whistle can be heard for some distance ; 
at such times an expert hunter, by imi- 
tating the notes, may easily call it within 
gun-shot. In this way I procured most 
of those shot by me. Their flesh is 
white, and even more juicy and delicate 
than our partridges and grouse. These 
birds, together with the cha-cha-la-cas 
and fatsanes above mentioned, replace 
—in this country of the tropics —our 
northern game birds. 

Large butterflies flit beneath the thick 
foliage, and the shrill noise of the cicada 
is heard all day, while the chattering of 
various species of parrots make up the 
general din. The forest would appear 
intolerably lonesome without them. 

About noon we reached the small vil- 
lage of Veranos, situated near the banks 
of the Rio Mazatlan. There is a beau- 
tiful valley here of good land, nearly all 
of which is under cultivation. Fields of 
sugar-cane, plantains, corn, and beans, 
as well as melons, seemed to be the 
principal products. This place has be- 
come famous, from the fact that during 
the French invasion sixty French sol- 
diers were.entrapped and captured by the 
Liberals, with a large train of goods and 
specie which they were escorting from 
Durango to Mazatlan. The following 
day they were all ordered, by the com- 
manding officer, General Martinez, to be 
butchered on the public square. Two 
of them, however, made their escape by 
breaking from the lines, and gave the 
horrible news to their fellow-soldiers in 
Mazatlan. 

After leaving this village and valley, 
we crossed over a low, rocky mountain 
to the town of San Marcos, which is 
upon the right bank of the Rio Mazat- 
lan. This town is situated in a large 
agricultural district. It is composed of 
a few adobe houses and jaca/s. About 
a mile above we crossed for the first 
time the clear waters of the river; it is 
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quite shallow, witi a bottom of gravel 
and round stones. 

At sunset we arrived at the small vil- 
lage of Palmies, made up of a few im- 
poverished and miserably thatched huts, 
with half-naked natives, and any number 
of barking, mongrel dogs. Nothing that 
Ban be called a dwelling could be more 
uncomfortable than the huts they live in. 
Without any kind of furniture, neither 
beds, chairs, nor hammocks, they all sleep 
promiscuously upon the dirt-floor, with 
dogs, fleas, hogs, and unwashed children 
—hungry, listless, and gloomy looking. 
The women are, as a general thing, more 
lively and industrious, exhibit more affa- 
bility toward strangers, and are inclined 
to be hospitable and kind, while the men 
have a sullen look, and will not grant 
the slightest favor without being paid for 
it. I once asked a boy to climb a tree 
for a bird’s-nest, for which he wanted 
four reales / 

I stopped at the best hut in the place. 
The hostess, Dofia Narcissa—a fat, 
good-humored old woman —and her two. 
daughters, prepared me as good a sup- 
per as the place could afford, consisting 
of carne con chile, frijoles, tortillas, and 
fried eggs. She borrowed the money 
from me to purchase each separate arti- 
cle, telling me after that she was “muy 
pobre.” Nohay con que. Having a good 
appetite, however, I made a hearty meal, 
using the corn #ertil/as in place of knife, 
fork, and spoon. 

Borrowing from Dofia Narcissa a wide 
plank, which was leaning against her hut, 
and used for fandango dancing, I spread 
my blankets upon it, and slept soundly, 
regardless of fleas and the barking of 
dogs. 

At early dawn we were again in the 
saddle, wending our way up the tortu- 
ous course of the Mazatlan River. At 
every turn, the scene opens with renew- 
ed beauty. Mountains rise on every 
side; vegetation becomes more rank; the 
trees taller and more majestic; plants, 
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which in northern climes scarcely rise 
above the ground, here become trees. 
The castor-bean here grows to the height 
of sixty feet, branching out like a tree. 
Cotton, too, if permitted to grow, as- 
sumes a tree-like form. It is hardly 
possible to form a conception of the 
countless /ianas which twine about the 
brushwood, or ascend, with bare stems, 
even to the highest tree-tops. 
saparilla, also, is here seen climbing the 
tallest trees, putting forth leaves at the 
summit only. The graceful guamachil- 
tree, with its evergreen foliage, bends 
over the stream, the whole forming a 
picture of tropical magnificence not easi- 
ly portrayed by pen or pencil, and well 
meriting that admiration which lessens 
the fatigue of the journey. 

In following the road to Durango, 
which is partly confined to the meander- 
ings of the Rio Mazatlan, we cross the 
stream many times: it is quite shallow 
during the dry season. At one of these 
crossings are several hot springs (aguas 
calientes, as the natives call them), which 
rise in the bed and sides of the river, 
heating its waters for hundreds of yards 
below. A small! running brook here en- 
ters the river, the waters of which are 
also hot, as its source is derived from 
hot-springs, among which is one issuing 
from the solid rock—a jet of water three 
inches in diameter, of sufficiently high 
temperature to boil an egg hard in a few 
seconds. The medicinal properties of 
these springs are, perhaps, like most of 
the more famous thermal waters. The 
natives use them for bathing, as remedios 
for various diseases, especially for cal- 
entures. 

A few miles farther on, we pass the 
small villages of Chapotes and Guama- 
chil, composed of a few poor and most 
uncomfortable-looking jaca/s. Here, as 
usual, we are set upon by the mongrel, 
wolf-looking dogs, of all sizes, and gazed 
at by the sullen /rés¢e inhabitants, with 
their cadaverous, flap-eared donkeys. 
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Soon after leaving this village, we com- 
menced ascending the mountain, or cues- 
ta, called the Cabeza del Diablo (head 
of the devil). Upon arriving at the sum- 
mit of this mountain, we find ourselves, 
for the first time, among oak-forests and 
sedge - grasses, at an altitude of some 
2,500 feet. We soon descend, however, 
upon the opposite side, to the thick, 
brushy growth of the river, which now 
flows through mountains of considera- 
ble height, walling it in on either side. 
We continue on our way up the stream, 
the road now becoming rough and rocky. 
About sundown we stop for the night at 
the little village of Puebla Nueva. 

Although this place presents to the 
traveler the usual appearance of frail and 
palm-thatched jaca/s, yet we received 
better accommodations than at any oth- 
er place on the road. I was even fur- 
nished with a raw-hide bed to spread 
my blankets on; besides, we had an 
abundance of corn and fodder for the 
animals, as well as a bountiful supply of 
carne con chile, fried eggs, etc. Such 
accommodations are not to be met with 
often among these people, who are usu- 
ally very poor and improvident, at times 
depending upon the fruits of the forest 
for subsistence. 

Opposite Puebla Nueva, on the right 
bank of the river, is another small vil- 
lage, called Las Palmas, surrounded by 
a forest of the fan-leaf palm, or Ja/mitos, 
which, together with the river flowing 
in front, reflecting in its limpid waters 
the towering szerras in the background, 
gives to this little place an air of pict- 
uresque beauty; but the puny, squal- 
id appearance of the native huts con- 
trasts painfully with their beautiful sur- 
roundings. They make a pretty pict- 
ure—those thatched shanties, with their 
beautiful scenery; but the reality, with 
its accumulated dirt, destroys the illu- 
sion. 

At early dawn, we were again upon 
the road —the freshness of the morning 
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being the pleasantest time to travel, in 
these climates. The air was deliciously 
pure, and the fragrance of the forest an- 
imating. We had not advanced far be- 
fore we commenced the ascent of the cu- 
esta, called the Espifia del Diablo (back- 
bone of the devil), which is appropriate- 
ly named. It is a tedious and rugged 
mountain to climb, the road making zig- 
zag turns, in many places approaching 
too near the brink of a stupendous prec- 
ipice for a comfortable feeling of per- 
sonal safety. But on reaching the top, 
which has. only a few scrubby trees, we 
were well repaid for our labor. To the 
eastward rise the well-defined peaks of 
the Sierra Madre, and, intermediately, 
are thrown together, in wild confusion, 
the rocky cordons, with their sharp pin- 
nacles; to the west, stretches a sea of 
forest, terminating only at the waves of 
the ocean; while far below our feet, in 
the deep gorge, rush the crystal waters 
of the Rio Mazatlan. 

The whole scene is wild and majestic; 
above which, the King Vulture, disdain- 
ing to visit the lowlands, soars or rests 
upon some rocky crag, like the condor 
of the Andes. The King Vulture (Sar- 
coramphus Mexicanus), which the Mex- 
icans call Rey de Sapilotes, is not a com- 
mon species in North-western Mexi- 
co, although I found it quite abundant 
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in the mountainous regions of Tehuan- 
tepec, where I discovered it feeding upon 
the dead and putrid remains of a mule. 
It inhabits the highest mountains, and 
only at times descends to the valleys for 
food. A Mexican brought me one alive, 
which he had entrapped in the mount- 
ains, about seventy miles from Mazat- 
lan, by baiting it with a dead deer. It 
was a fine specimen, from which I made a 
drawing. Itisa large species, larger than 
our white-headed eagle, and is the hand- 
somest of all the vulture tribe. Its head 
and neck are entirely naked, the head 
only having a few bristly hairs. There 
is a curious protuberance, or lappet, over 
the base of the bill, which bends a little 
forward, imparting an air of majesty to 
the bird. The irides are pure, clear 
white. The end of the bill is coral red, 
the base black. The naked portion of 
the head and neck is beautifully colored 
with purple, orange, and crimson ; where 
the plumage commences on the neck, is 
a ruff, or tippet, of loose, soft feathers, 
into which the bird draws, at times, its 
neck and a part of its head. The feath- 
ers forming the ruff are bluish gray. 
The under parts, and anterior portion 
of the body, are cream white, with a 
tinge of rose color. The wings, scapu- 
lars, rump, and tail are intense green- 
ish black. The feet, dirty white. 





MOTHER 


OTHER HOXLEY was making 
her simple preparations for the 
noonday meal. The circumstances by 


which she was surrounded were not fa- 
vorable for a display of housewifely thrift 
or zeal, but the little orderly habits of 
more prosperous days clung to her in 
the midst of adversity. The sun at the 
meridian cast a distinct circle of shade 
round each individual tree of a scatter- 
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ed clump of maples, and seated upon the 
great gnarled root of the largest of these, 
the Hoxley family were awaiting their 
dinner. Had the family wardrobe been 
a little less worn and tattered, the happy 
abandon with which each one awaited 
his or her share of the contents of a large 
basket would have betokened rather 
some unusual pastoral /é¢e than a prac- 
tical dinner. In the beginning, Mother 
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Hoxley had her misgivings that the 
quantity of food might be insufficient; 
but when she had apportioned it out 
with great exactness, the anxiety result- 
ed in a faint flicker of satisfaction. The 
Hoxley family had a happy, unquestion- 
ing faith in the illimitable resources of 
this head of the family. And she had 
need of all her decision and energy, for 


she had a husband and nine children to’ 


provide for, and each one was at all times 
under her personal guidance and super- 
vision. At this time she was leading 
them in a walk of a hundred miles across 
the country, and the simple and beauti- 
ful faith with which these travelers de- 
pended upon wayside charity was not 
altogether vain, as to-day’s dinner testi- 
fied. 

Although Mother Hoxley had been a 
successful beggar, she was not a pauper 
from inclination, or, indeed, from indi- 
vidual incapacity. But misfortune, with 
all of that malicious pertinacity to which 
ancient chronicles as well as modern 
history testify, had followed this ill-star- 
red family. It would be but weary work 
to tell how Mother Hoxley had combat- 
ed her ill-luck—sometimes victorious- 
ly, and sometimes foreed to yield; but 
through the somewhat iptricate maze of 
care and sympathy for her family, she 
had rarely an opportunity of dwelling 
upon personal indignities. She was quick 
in her impulses and feelings, and even 
under more favorable circumstances she 
might, like her famous prototype who 
lived in a shoe, have exercised many 
maternal privileges; but busy with her 
cares, she would have been tolerably 
cheerful and content. 

Indeed, I have often imagined the 
aforesaid much - maligned “old woman” 
after her progeny were safely in bed. 
In my fancy I have seen her sitting over 
the evening lamp, darning stockings for 
one; mending the dress of another; re- 
storing a broken kite; finding a lost 
school-book ; sewing on buttons, and all 
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of the while revolving in her own mind 
how a sixpence could be saved here and 
there to purchase the requisite “por- 
ridge” and “bread” for their suppers. 
But even under such an accumulation 
of cares, I don’t believe that she was al- 
together an unhappy old woman; and 
neither was Mother Hoxley, although 
but a few days before misfortune had 
seemed to culminate in so serious a ca- 
tastrophe that she might well despair. 
The family were at that time living in 
a lonely little hovel, three or four miles 
distant from a quiet country village. 
Mother Hoxley returned, after a hard 
day’s work, to this hovel—it is perhaps 
better to call it her home, as she did 
herself—to find it only a smoking ruin. 
It was a complete picture of desolation. 
A little girl, seven or eight years old, 
with a sleeping child in her arms, sat 
upon the stump of a tree, gazing about 
in her sobbing sorrow. The other chil- 
dren, who had hidden behind the bushes 
in instinctive fear, peered curiously from 
their places of concealment as they heard 
their mother’s approaching footsteps ; 
and out of the gathering gloom she saw 
her mild, inefficient husband approach- 
ing. He was followed by a boy, who 
rolled along in a happy-go-easy manner, 
loudly improvising verses about the oc- 
currences of the day, and descanting 
somewhat enthusiastically upon the mer- 
its of his expected supper. There was 
no rhyme in this effusion, indeed its po- 
etical character was evidently comprised 
in the intonation, and the effect was 
heightened by the rather monotonous 
description of supper, which did not in 
anticipation reach beyond an ecstatic 
vision of “plenty of ’taters.”” Theycame 
on slowly in the gathering gloom, Peter 
Hoxley with his eyes fixed upon the 
earth, and Tom rollicking along behind 
him, seeming even to draw a kind of an 
inspiration from the stars which were 
coming out faintly in the dusky heavens. 
He stopped now and then to deftly shy 
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a stone from between his legs in their 
direction, not so much perhaps from a 
proper desire to aim at the stars which 
the old proverb inculcates, as from the 
more human propensity to fling a stone 
at the brightest thing in range of the 
mental, moral, or physical vision. It 
was not until he had nearly reached the 
ruin that Peter Hoxley raised his eyes, 
and then the imbecile curses with which 
he greeted the spectacle after a moment 
lapsed into a pitiful whimper against the 
“contrariness of things.” Mother Hox- 
ley’s stout heart quailed, but the neces- 
sity for immediate action in the present 
emergency, and the necessity of thought 
for the future left no room for despair; 
it was she who first thought of the “lum- 
ber country,” a hundred miles away, and 
it was she who gave the family a tone of 
cheerfulness for the long walk which she 
had decided they must take. 

They had already traveled the greater 
part of their journey, for that morning 
Mother Hoxley had pointed out their 
final destination: the wooded hills which 
rose just to the south of them— quite 
within a half an hour’s run, as the little 
ones had thought, and had started brave- 
ly to reach the goal. During their jour- 
ney they had thought of this “lumber 
country” as a sort of a paradise. They 
had not determined just what form the 
delights of the place would assume ; but 
Tom had surreptitiously whispered that 
there were bears there, to the great ter- 
ror of the little ones. But he valorous- 
ly added that he would, of course, “shoot 
them through the eye:” so that after all 
there was nothing to be afraid of. What- 
ever might come, they fancied that life 
would be altogether a different and a 
better thing than they had known here- 
tofore. But they had lost and found the 
hills a dozen times during their morn- 
ing’s tramp through the undulating coun- 
try, and at noonday they seemed, in some 
inexplicable manner, to be quite as far 
off as in the early morning—as if the hills 
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themselves had ever since sunrise been 
silently sailing away into the blue skies. 

Perhaps Mother Hoxley had no eye 
for the picturesque, and it was, no doubt, 
from chance rather than from any sense 
of the fitness of things that she had 
chosen this resting place; at any rate, 
it seemed a spot expressly designed for 
weary wayfarers. There was no distant 
view to attract the eye or weary the mind 
with the suggestions of even possible 
wanderings. But a little grassy hol- 
low, with a brook loitering through it, 
which now and then deepened into shad- 
owy pools ; and great leafy trees, which 
seemed the very embodiment of cons 
of sunshiny, peaceful days. We may 
be thankful that there are these rest- 
ing places in Nature where one is not 
obliged to look at a grand panorama of 
lofty mountains, or illimitable plains, or 
the distant windings of a noble river; 
for sometimes, physically as well as mor- 
ally, the vastness of things becomes op- 
pressive, and we are grateful when we 
can see but a little way ahead of us, and 
even at times to come against a blank 
wall. Of course, we want such obstacles 
removed after awhile; but we look back 
upon such resting places, or even such 
absolute blanks, with the sense of hav- 
ing been comforted and strengthened by 
them. 

It was some time after Mother Hox- 
ley had herself reached the place before 
the stragglers all arrived. Peter Hox- 
ley brought’up the rear with a child in 
his arms. The quietness of the spot, 
the warm sunshine, and their weary jour- 
ney was already beginning to tel! on 
some of the family when he arrived. 
Mother Hoxley herself, with her head 
upon a ragged bundle, was half asleep. 
Instinctively, however, she was counting 
over her forces. This she found to be 
a somewhat difficult thing to do, as the 
irrepressible Tom was in so many places 
that he quite outnumbered the rest of 
the company, to the great confusion of 
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all mathematical calculations. Through 
her half-closed eyes she counted eight 
children, and felt a momentary pang of 
anxiety about the ninth, when she dis- 
covered Tom clinging to an overhanging 
branch of a tree. The next time she be- 
gan with him, to make sure of him, and 
again found one missing, when, to her 
great relief, she saw a brown head peep- 
ing out from beneath the bridge. This 
was again Tom, who had suddenly be- 
thought himself of the possibility of find- 
ing a bird’s-nest. But his mother was 
yielding to drowsiness, and finally closed 
her eyes, satisfied with having counted 
him at both ends of the list. Ordinari- 
ly she did not need to use those devices, 
to which wakeful people resort. She 
never saw the imaginary flock of sheep 
jumping over a stone-wall; she had no 
occasion to say the multiplication table 
backward, or even to resort to that mild- 
er method of a simple numerical enu- 
meration. But to-day, as she closed her 
eyes, she counted involuntarily: Tom, 
one; Lizzie, two; Mandy, three; Tom, 
four. Yes, that was the way; that Tom 
always obtruded himself, and insisted 
upon being counted over and over again. 

“TI say, mother, where is Mag?” 
whispered one of the older girls, with a 
note of consternation in her voice. Her 
vague uneasiness was defined now. Sure 
enough, where was Maggie, and why had 
no one missed her before? In vain did 
Mother Hoxley ask these questions; in 
vain did she weep and wring her hands. 
No one had the slightest idea what had 
become of the missing Maggie; in fact, 
no one had an idea how long the child 
had been lost. But absolute despair— 
which receives every fresh evil as a per- 
sonal indignity, that is to be accepted 
with virtuous resignation — was no part 
of this woman’s nature. Her grief and 
fear, however, found expression in a per- 
fect broadside of angry expletives. This 
was possibly only a manifestation of her 


nerves, and was quite as harmless and 
VoLt. V—35- 
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unavoidable as an attack of the hysteria, 
and was, perhaps, not an unusual mode 
of the expression of intense feeling in 
those good oid times which we deplore. 
However that may be, the family in- 
stinctively shrank away from this out- 
burst, and left only mild little Peter 
Hoxley gazing at his wife in mingled 
awe and admiration. If the truth must 
be told, Peter would willingly have run 
away with the children and waited until 
her anger had passed, and some decis- 
ion, in reference to the future conduct, 
arrived at. But even he, who took 
things mostly as they came, without 
troubling himself to interfere to avert 
misfortune, by any personal exertion, 
had some notion of what was becoming 
to his position and what society expect- 
ed of him. As a man, he could do no 
less than sit there and face it out. As 
long as the accusations against his ina- 
bility were general, he bore the reproach- 
es meekly; but when this latest misfor- 
tune which had befallen the family was 
asserted to be the result of his negli- 
gence, even he resented it in a mild, 
faint way: 

“Taint no use in going on in that 
way; ’twant my fault no more than any 
body else’s.” 

Mother Hoxley had been walking to 
and fro in her excitement, but Peter still 
kept his seat. This composure and ut- 
ter lack of a corresponding excitement, 
was more than human nature could bear, 
and seemed like a personal insult. And 
to this Mother Hoxley’s attention was 
now turned. 

“Don’t sit there staring at me, as if 
you were a born innocent. If you were 
half a man, you would know what had 
become of that child. It was a bitter 
day for me when I married such a do- 
little, and ever since ——.” 

But Mother Hoxley’s voice was get- 
ting to an unbearable pitch, and Peter 
had a mortal aversion to shrill sounds, 
so he interrupted, doggedly: “ I’ve work- 
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ed hard, too, but I’ve been unfortu- 
nate.” 

“You needn’t tell me; you needn’t 
tell me!” was the irritated rejoinder; 
and then she asked that overwhelming 
question: “I should like to know how 
other men make their fortunes ?” 

Now, this problem had been a puzzle 
to Peter all his life-long, and he felt him- 
self totally unprepared to answer it in 
the present emergency; so he evaded 
the question, and asked, submissively, if 
he should “go and look for Maggie!” 

But Mother Hoxley’s excitement had 
already subsided, and her last triumph 
had restored to her her usual ability of 
making the best of things. But she 
knew her husband too well to trust to 
his inefficiency, so she answered, some- 
what sharply: 

“No, you needn’t; you’d never find 
her. Besides, do you suppose that / 
could sit here and wait, and her lost?” 

It did not take her long to tie on her 


fragment of a bonnet, and give the part- 
ing injunctions to the family, that they 
should remain just where they were un- 


til her return. She took Tom with her, 
partly because he had seen Maggie last, 
and partly because the rest of the family 
were safer without him. This last con- 
sideration did not in reality weigh much 
with her, for she was only leaving all of 
those unimportant ones behind who had 
not gone astray, to search for the one 
that was lost. 

Tom led the way pretty directly to the 
spot where, an hour or two before, he 
had been picking berries with Maggie, 
cheerfully suggesting, by the way, that 
the place was near a large brook—in 
fact, quite a river. There was a large 
‘wood, too, near at hand, where Tom had 
no doubt that it would be the easiest 
thing in the world to get lost. When 
they reached the place, however, they 
found the brook not at all formidable, 
and the forest at some distance. 

Tom remembered accurately where he 
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had last seen Maggie, and beat valor- 
ously about the thin hedge of bushes 
which grew against a rough stone wall. 
He even stopped to overturn some small 
stones upon which he had seen her sit- 
ting. He only discovered a colony of 
ants, however, but for the time he be- 
came absorbingly interested in their 
demolition. “Tom,” said Mother Hox- 
ley, for the twentieth time, “you haven’t 
any idee where she went after she left 
here?” 

“No, I hain’t,” replied ‘Lom, “but 
I’m a-looking for her.” 

“She wouldn’t ha’ been likely to 
climbed this wall, for she was such a 
little thing, and them shoes what the 
lady give her this morning would ha’ 
made her kind o’ clumsy,” continuec 
Mother Hoxley, meditatively surveying 
a projecting stone, which suggested that 
it wouldn’t be a difficult thing to try life 
on the other side of the fence, if it was 
worth the trouble. Tom had by this 
time become satisfied that Maggie was 
neither in the raspberry - bushes nor un- 
der the stones; but he felt that the im- 
portance of the undertaking would be 
enhanced by making it as difficult and 
dangerous for himself as possible. So 
he clambered over the most inaccessible 
part of the fence, to the great terror of 
his mother, who felt quite sure that he 
would fall and break his neck. Howev- 
er, it only resulted in another rent in his 
ragged clothes. They were already in 
such a condition that an additional rent 
could be received quite placidly—it 
would hardly count in the general ef- 
fect. In the meantime, Mother Hoxley 
was trying to draw inspiration from her 
surroundings. There was a farm-house 
across the fields, in the distance; there 
was the brook, winding through the 
meadows, and there was the wood 
stretching over the hill-side. 

“I’m clean daft,” she muttered, as 
her eyes rested on one after the other 
of these objects. But she called Tom 
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and commenced walking rapidly in the 
direction of the farm-house, reflecting 
that it would never do to stand still. She 
had just paused, irresolutely, for, after 
all, Maggie had been talking of nothing 
but the woods for the last few days, 
when she heard a shout from Tom. As 
the shouts were continued, and were 
evidently exultant, she hastened toward 
him. He stood on a little foot- bridge 
which crossed the brook, and was hold- 
ing up a long spear of timothy-grass 
which was nearly filled with half-ripe 
“thimble - berries.” 

“Maggie was stringin’ these berries 
for you this mornin’. I seen her doin’ 
it,” shouted Tom, taking the berries off, 
one by one, and putting them in his 
mouth as soon as his mother came near 
enough to see them. 

‘Give them to me,” she said, sharply, 
shaking the astonished Tom by the 
shoulders. A foot-path led from the 
bridge across the meadow; and in a 


marshy place there were foot- prints, 
which were recognized as of “them 


shoes.” And there were some crushed 
field-lilies farther on. The foot-path led 
out of the meadow into the wood, and 
went on ina rough zigzag upa hill. All 
of the way Mother Hoxley carried the 
berries tenderly, to the great disgust of 
Tom, who thought it was the meanest 
thing he had ever known that much-en- 
during woman to do—“‘not to let a fel- 
lar have the berries when she didn’t 
want ’em herself.” 

Mother Hoxley’s eyes wandered rest- 
lessly from side to side, but she never 
slackened her footsteps. At the top of 
the hill, there was a half-opened gate in 
a high board- fence, and when they had 
passed through it, they were at once 
among marks of careful cultivation. The 
pathway still wound on among the trees, 
but presently these grew thinner, and 
they saw a large, handsome house just 
beyond them. The steps of both mother 
and son had grown more cautious, and 
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they had involuntarily straightened their 
attire, in order to do honor to so much 
respectability. Tom uttered an excla- 
mation of admiration at the sight of such 
grandeur, and asked his mother, in the 
undertone which they had both assumed, 
whether she supposed Maggie would be 
found in the midst of such overpowering 
magnificence. A faint smile touched 
the corners of Mother Hoxley’s mouth 
and radiated through all the wrinkles, 
as she expressed her belief that Maggie 
would be found here. 

“She’s awrful peart, that youngun is, 
and she’d just take to sich high-toned 
things, as if she owned ’em,” continued 
the fond parent, in a kind of subdued ad- 
miration of her fledgling’s taste. 

“O my!” ejaculated Tom, who found 
it difficult to realize the situation. 

As they came nearer, they heard a 
child’s voice screaming wildly, and, a mo- 
ment afterward, Maggie appeared round 
a corner of the house, with her arms 
thrown about the neck of a great New- 
foundland dog, who was growling om- 
inously in their direction. 

“Jacky, Jacky; don’t you do it,” cried 
the child, pushing against the dog with 
all of her small strength. “They’re only 
mother and Tom,” she continued, shriek- 
ing an explanation and greeting at the 
same time. The dog turned his large, 
intelligent eyes toward her, and ceased 
hostilities; although he continued watch- 
ful of the others, as they approached, and 
looked ready for any sudden emergency. 

Maggie continued standing by the dog, 
for she had a vague impression that she 
had been guilty of something deserving 
punishment; although she fondly be- 
lieved that she had only reached the 
“lumber country” before the rest. 

Perhaps something in the attitude of 
the dog gave discretion to the current 
of Mother Hoxley’s feelings, for she 
only called out to Maggie to be careful, 
or the dog would bite her. 

The child laughed, by the way of re- 
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ply, and, patting the Newfoundland on 
the head, called him “a nice doggy.” 

By this time the natural anxiety had 
vanished, and Mother Hoxley seemed 
to feel that it was incumbent upon her 
position to scold some one. She stood 
for a moment, looking sternly at Mag- 
gie, and then said, with a blending of 
irony and resignation: 

“Well, this is a pretty business! I'd 
like to know what you mean, by making 
all of this trouble? You’re more care 
than all of the rest put together. The 
Lord knows how we’ll ever get to the 
‘lumber country,’ after tagging around 
after you all day.” 

She had put her hand on Maggie’s 
shoulder, to administer a shake; but the 
Newfoundland had shown his teeth—so 
the child escaped chastisement. 

Mother Hoxley was continuing her 
scolding, which she occasionally min- 
gled with some rather reticent expres- 
sions of endearment, when she heard 
footsteps approaching, and, turning, saw 
before her a bright-looking little lady. 

The little lady pushed a pair of gold- 
rimmed spectacles high up on her fore- 
head, and contemplated the scene with 
severity. Mother Hoxley returned the 
look defiantly, as if she, in spite of pov- 
erty and rags, was quite conscious that 
she possessed certain rights and privi- 
leges with which this rich woman dared 
not interfere. 

This little lady was Mrs. Mason, who 
was quite unused to defiance on any oc- 
casion, and at this particular time ex- 
pected to be overwhelmed with this 
woman’s expressions of gratitude for the 
care she had taken of her child. 

“She ought to have been ashamed of 
herself for scolding the poor little thing 
in that way,” had been Mrs. Mason’s 
mental ejaculation, as she walked along. 
But something in Mother Hoxley’s look 
and attitude induced her to say, only: 

“This is your little girl, I suppose?” 

“Yes’m,” was the reticent reply. 
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“She was lost?” suggested Mrs. Ma- 
son. 

“Yes’m.” 

For the last twenty-five years, Mrs. 
Mason had had opinions on the subject 
of idleness and ignorance. The bulky 
volume which she now held open, with its 
formidable, solidly printed pages, turned 
in the direction of Mother Hoxley, dis- 
approved of beggars, in a solidly respect- 
able way. There were wide margins to 
the pages, and the long paragraphs were 
made up of respectable-looking, pon- 
derous words. It was clear that there 
was no loop-hole where an unreasona- 
ble, sentimental sympathy had tampered 
with a stern judgment. In the opinion 
of the writer of this book, it was a weak 
charity that gives to unworthy objects, 
merely because the sympathies were 
played upon; it only encourages beg- 
gary, and thus promotes idleness and 
ignorance. There were noble charities 
provided by both civil and religious asso- 
ciations, where the necessities of all of 
those who, from any cause whatever, 
were unable to take care of themselves, 
are supplied. It may, therefore, be safe- 
ly said, that in this enlightened age and 
country, any mere beggar is an impos- 
tor. Mrs. Mason’s finger still marked 
this sentiment in the middle of the para- 
graph which she had been reading, when 
she was interrupted by the sound of 
voices in the garden. Little Maggie had 
been upon Mrs. Mason’s mind for sev- 
eral hours. It is true, the child was a 
beggar ; and yet, it is equally true, that a 
child only five or six years old was some- 
what irresponsible for such an accident. 
She had, however, resolved to send this 
little waif, which Providence seemed to 
have left at her disposal, to a favorite 
charitable institution. In case so for- 
lorn a being had friends, they would, of 
course, be only too glad to have her dis- 
posed of. Thus Mrs. Mason had med- 
itated, as she sat by the open library- 
window, where the sunlight came in so- 
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berly through the flowering vines, and a 
mellow-throated mocking-bird sang out- 
side in its cage in the sun. But now, 
as she stood before Mother Hoxley, she 
instinctively realized that it might be 
somewhat difficult to model the world 
from a theory. Instead of delivering a 
homily, as she felt morally conscious 
that she ought, after an embarrassed 
pause, she felt it incumbent upon her- 
self to renew the conversation. She did 
so by mildly asking Mother Hoxley if 
she had much trouble in finding her 
daughter. 

“Kunsiderable,” was the reply. 

Other questions about the journey re- 
ceived equally reticent rejoinders. 

In fact, the conversation was becom- 
ing abstrdly embarrassing, and Mother 
Hoxley, who had wearily seated herself 
upon a garden bench, exhibited a pro- 
voking inadvertence. Just as she had 
completed her arrangements for resum- 
ing her journey, which consisted chiefly 
in taking out and replacing several pins 
in Maggie’s attire, Mrs. Mason said to 
her: 

“My good woman, don’t you feel that 
it is your duty to have that child better 
taken care of?” 

“Well, yes; I know my children don’t 
get the care they ought to have; but 
then, ’taint like as if I was rich folks.” 

‘But you know there are places where 
poor people are taken care of.” 

“T haint asked you for nothin’, that 
you should be throwin’ the Joor- house 
up in my face,” retorted Mother Hoxley, 
indignantly. 

Mrs. Mason also grew excited, and 
explained, with severe animation, that 
those who were unable to support them- 
selves were in reality paupers, and ought 
to be humbly thankful that the “town” 
had made provision for them. 

“Here,” she continued, taking off her 
gold-rimmed spectacles, and tapping the 
book which she held in her hand with 
them. “Here we are told that there is 
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plenty of work in the world to do, and 
that all want and destitution may be 
traced back to the prolific sources of 
idleness and ignorance.” 

“You’ve got book-learnin’,” 
Mother Hoxley, resignedly. 

This answer seemed to imply that she, 
Mother Hoxley, was possessed of a su- 
perior sort of knowledge, of which Mrs. 
Mason was entirely ignorant. 

Mrs. Mason seemed to receive it as a 
taunt, for she replied, with some asper- 
ity, that the person who wrote the book 
was a philosopher, and had made this 
particular question a study, and knew 
all about it. But it was not on Mother 
Hoxley’s account that she was speaking. 
She would be able to take care of her- 
self; but it would be almost impossible 
for her to support so large a family. 

Mother Hoxley assented that it was 
difficult to do so; but the oldest girls, 
who were right smart and handy, had 
already worked out, and she could get 
places for them again among the people 
where she was known. 

“But this little girl: it would be bet- 
ter for her to be taken care of, and be 
brought up where she would learn to be 
useful,” Mrs. Mason urged. 

Mother Hoxley drew her scanty shaw] 
tigliter about her. It was a warm day, 
but she seemed to have a sense of 
strengthening herself in her resolution 
by the action. She cast an observant 
eye on Tom and grasped Maggie’s hand, 
muttering, as she did so, that it was 
“well enough for them as know’d how, 
to talk; but while she could work, nei- 
ther she nor her’s should go to the poor- 
house.” She’d “sooner die in a ditch, 
by the roadside.” 

Mrs. Mason resolved that there was 
no use in combating the prejudices of 
this class, and turned her back upon 
Mother Hoxley, telling her, in an ex- 
tremely awful tone, that she had “no 
doubt that she would live to see the day 
when this girl would be any thing but a 


replied 
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blessing to her, and she would then be 
sorry that she had been so set in her 
way.” 

Maggie had been unable to compre- 
hend much of the conversation, but had 
a vague sense that this last remark in 
some way applied to herself. She fixed 
her great eyes eagerly upon Mrs. Ma- 
son’s face, and, as that lady turned to 
leave them, she caught the upturned 
gaze. 

For an instant, she thought she had 
never beheld any thing more beautiful. 
The heavily-fringed lashes round the 
lustrous eyes never quivered. Within 
their depths, where the lights and shad- 
ows played, the life to come to her seem- 
ed to be mirrored, as a sunlit afternoon, 
with breeze-stirred trees and singing 
birds, and over all a shining summer- 
sky. 

Mrs. Mason drew a long breath. She 
had got beyond her depths, somehow, 
and had a new and queer impulse, which 
was not at all justified by her judgment. 
She walked slowly back toward the 
house, rubbing her fingers slowly over 
the heavy leather-binding of her book. 
But there was no virtue in the touch of 
its garments, for the strange desire was 
not exorcised. Suddenly turning, she 
retraced her steps to the spot where 
Mother Hoxley was still standing, and 
said to her, very rapidly: 

“My good woman, will you leave this 
little girl with me, and / will take care 
of her? Can you not spare one from 
your large family?” she added, with a 
kindly consideration in her voice that 
she would once have thought quite thrown 
away upon a person of this class. 

A faint gleam of satisfaction came 
over Mother Hoxley’s face: it was like 
the sunlight glancing for an instant over 
an opaque surface, and vanished, leav- 
ing her face dull as before. But she 
thanked Mrs. Mason for her kind offer. 

“Maggie,” she said, “is very little; 
but she is smart and handy, and will 
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soon learn to be useful. I'll be dreadful 
glad to have her with a lady, too; and 
then ’twont be so far off but what I 
can come to see her, now and then, 
myself.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Mason; “you do not 
understand me. I want Maggie for my 
own little girl. I will promise to take 
good care of her; and you must sign some 
writing that you will never interfere with 
her; and I shouldn’t expect you ever to 
come to see her, or have any thing 
whatever to do with her. And I will see 
that you have something to make you 
comfortable in your new home.” 

For a moment Mother Hoxley stood 
quiet, apparently endeavoring to under- 
stand what had been said to her. Then 
she stooped down and lifted Maggie in 
her arms. In this simple action Mrs. 
Mason read the reply; she did not 
need the words which followed to as- 
sure her that her astounding charity was 
refused. 

But Mother Hoxley bethought herself 
that she was losing valuable time, and 
hastened away. On her way through 
the garden, she met Mike, one of the 
farm-hands. He was going in her di- 
rection, in an empty farm-wagon, he told 
her, and offered to “give her a lift.” 

Mrs. Mason, standing at her gate, 
watched them until they disappeared 
amid the wooded windings of the road. 
Mother Hoxley’s figure was erect, and 
her gaze seemed fixed unswervingly in 
front of her. She clasped Maggie tight- 
ly in her arms; a little head drooped 
upon her shoulder and a small arm stole 
around the brown, scrawny neck. The 
picture suggested that Mother Hoxley 
believed that she had recovered a treas- 
ure, and whatever weariness or heart- 
ache the future might have in store for 
her, the present, at least, was not with- 
out its happiness. It was, after all, only 
a sentiment which Mrs. Mason knew 
the world could not live by; but she 
felt a strange, shadowy chill, as this life- 
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like picture passed from her sight for- beneath the shelter of a way-side barn, 
ever. and then closed her eyes in happy 

That night Mother Hoxley counted cousciousness that not even one was 
her treasures, after they were all asleep missing. 
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Shall I ever love any? shall I have a lover? 
In my veins the warm blood is leaping like new wine. 
Never yet since love was, did prudish raiment cover 
Rounder limbs and fairer—such grapes beneath the vine. 
Yet every day comes cloaked like this, 
And any bliss is hid away. 


Young and old, they swarm me, like flies about Hymettus: 
Odious their glances—the vows they offer me! 
Frivolous their passion, to hold and then forget us — 
Curse them, Love! O curse them, with love’s calamity! 
For me, I long for one to come 
At once the sum of lore and song. 


Sweet thy song, O nightingale! sweet, but truly sweeter 
Mine, that half doth seem my soul, half doth seem divine, 
This, the joy and pulse of life, beauty—-charm completer 
Than these perfect lips and eyes, perfect face of mine, 
Or this brown hair rippling like silk, 
Or neck like milk, or shoulders bare. 


Languor of the leafy June, stir of May is in me. 
Blithe beneath the moonlight the bird does call and sing. 
Spring, alas! ne’er brings me a mate so true to win me! 
Blest indeed’s the maiden, whose spring’s indeed a spring: 
She flies to greet her lover true. 
What does she do, to prove her sweet? 


Strange it is to tremble so, fancying a pleasure, 
Cheeks to burn and heart quake at mere imagined things! 
But he comes, in truth he comes, love of mine, my treasure — 
Eyes, like leeches, drawing blood—touch, like bee, that stings! 
O forceful frame! O tender soul! 
What else is goal? why else is name? 


Hateful is Miletus! its petty sports and strivings ; 
Tipsy sailors, reeling against the crowded walls ; 
Sleepy gardens; gossip of brawls, and deaths, and wivings ; 
Woe is me of waiting for good that ne’er befalls! 
It better were for me to be 
Beyond the sea, despite the slur. 
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Athens lives, the nurse of Men! let the old ties perish! 
There I’ll find my fated love, there our marriage bed. 
Laws, descent, and rites may bar, but to love, to cherish, 
Be one flesh and mingle souls that can we unwed. 
And he and I will ride sublime 
O’er laws and time, till, faint, we die. 


Ox -eyed, lion-fronted he; grace in form and gesture ; 
Will, the stay of clinging states ; voice, like bugle blown; 
Kingly bearing, making a purple of his vesture, 
Where he stands an eminence, where he sits a throne: 
And yet so kind—to me so sweet! 
O ship be fleet! O speed me wind! 
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UST after the inauguration of Mr. 
Buchanan, in 1857, Mr. Geary, then 
Governor of Kansas, resigned. Dis- 


J 


comfited, like his several predecessors, 
and virtually compelled to leave the scene 
of his gubernatorial troubles, he, never- 
theless, wrote a self-congratulatory fare- 


well address, in which he claimed that 
he had reduced the turbulencies of the 
Territory to quiet. When he went into 
office, he said, desolation and ruin reign- 
ed on every hand: homes were desert- 
ed; the smoke of burning buildings 
darkened the air; women and children, 
driven from their habitations, wandered 


over the prairies, or sought refuge among. 


the Indian tribes; predatory bands in- 
fested the highways; the laws were si- 
lent; the treasury was bankrupt; and 
his health—though his physical appear- 
ance hardly so indicated—had given way. 
But now, he concluded, peace in the 
country and prosperity were everywhere 
to prevail! 

Mr. Buchanan tendered the vacant 
post to the late Robert J. Walker, and 
the Territorial Secretaryship to Freder- 
ick P. Stanton. Both declined. The 
leaders of the pro-slavery party were at 
the Capital, laboring for the appointment 
of some one—any one—who would 


pledge himself, in either position, to 
conduct affairs in their interest. Mr. 
Buchanan, on the other hand, was ex- 
ceedingly solicitous that Mr. Walker 
should accept the commission. The 
pro-slaveryites energetically contended. 
that a different kind of man was requir- 
ed to govern so desperate a community. 
Mr. Walker knew the danger to himself, 
as concerned his Presidential aspira- 
tions, if he complied with the earnest 
desire of Mr. Buchanan. A failure in 
Kansas would be his political ruin. Be- 
sides, the office itself, he thought, was 
beneath the dignity of one of his nation- 
al reputation. Mr. Buchanan, however, 
still pressed the matter. He argued; 
he pleaded ; he cajoled. At length, with 
misgivings and reluctance, Mr. Walker 
yielded, but on condition that Mr. Stan- 
ton should withdraw his declination of 
the Secretaryship. In his letter of ac- 
ceptance, he says that he understands 
that the President and Cabinet concur 
with him in the opinion that the actual 
bona fide residents of Kansas, by a fair 
and regular vote, unaffected by fraud or 
violence, must be permitted, in forming 
a State Constitution, to decide for them- 
selves what shall be their social institu- 
tions. 
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A night or two after the acceptance, 
the pro-slavery leaders, with Mr. Cal- 
houn—the Surveyor-General—at their 
head, called upon Governor Walker at 
his residence, to pay their respects. 
There were some two dozen of them. 
Being an old political friend of Mr. Cal- 
houn, in Illinois, and knowing that I in- 
tended removing to Kansas myself, I 
was invited to be one of the company. 
Governor Walker received us, as a mat- 
ter of course, with urbanity and polite- 
ness. Quite abruptly he was asked—but 
not by Mr. Calhoun—in whose interest 
he proposed to administer the affairs of 
the Territory: in that of the Democracy, 
or that of the Abolitionists ? He replied, 
in that of the entire people. The an- 
swer was unsatisfactory. He was press- 
ed to reply more definitely. He was 
courteous, but firm, and declined posi- 
tively to commit himself, in advance, to 
one party or the other. They told him 
of the pusillanimity of his predecessors ; 
they dwelt upon the frightful outrages 


perpetrated by the murderous Abolition- 
ists upon unoffending and peace-seeking 


Democrats. Without avail. “When I 
reach Kansas myself,” said the new Gov- 
ernor, “I shall ascertain, from my own 
observation, the state ofaffairs.” “Well, 
we may as well be going, I suppose,” 
roughly exclaimed one of the visitors. 
“Have you any whisky in the house, 
Governor?” laughingly asked another. 
The Governor reddened, appeared em- 
barrassed an instant, and then said: 
“No, gentlemen; I am sorry that I have 
not; but I have some very excellent 
brandy, and a variety of wines. Will 
you step into this room and partake of 
refreshments?” In an adjoining room, 
the refreshment- table had been set for 
us. 

Returning to our hotel, I rode in the 
carriage with Mr. Calhoun, his chief 
clerk — Mr. McLean—and Mr. Isaacs, 
late the Attorney-General. Mr. Cal- 
houn and Mr. Isaacs had already form- 
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ed their plans with reference to seats in 
the United States Senate. Mr. McLean 
—a tall, powerfully - built, energetic, in- 
telligent Scotchman—was the daring 
and unscrupulous soul of his party at 
Lecompton. Said he, ominously, as we 
rode along, “He won’t do.” “No,” 
sullenly responded the others ; and noth- 
ing more was said. 

Mr. Stanton set out at once for Kan- 
sas. Mr. Walker went to New York, 
where, at the New York Hotel, I met 
him a few days afterward. He talked to 
me freely about the course he intended 
to pursue ; dwelt with particular empha- 
sis on his determination to give the peo- 
ple of the Territory a fair suffrage on the 
slavery question; and said that he pro- 
posed to write an inaugural address 
which, before going out, he would sub- 
mit to Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Douglas, and 
others, for inspection. 

I met Mr. Stanton at Lecompton, in 
April. A sort of census, rather one- 
sided in its political complexion, had 
just been taken. The registered voters 
in the Territory numbered about ten 
thousand, and included but a small frac- 
tion of Free State men, whose party rid- 
iculed the lists. The census returns all 
in, Mr. Stanton, as Acting- Governor, 
issued a proclamation for the election of 
Delegates to a Constitutional Conven- 
tion. 

Lecompton was a queer, straggling 
place in those days. It was as entirely 
pro-slavery, as Lawrence—ten or twelve 
miles distant—was “abolition.” The 
buildings were all of wood, most of them 
of unplaned lumber, unpainted and un- 


plastered. The Executive mansion was 


a large, roomy, two-story structure of 
such kind, at one end of the town. The 
Surveyor -General’s office, at the oppo- 
site end, was in a decent and well-fur- 
nished house. Each office was the head- 
quarters of a separate faction of the 
Democracy. One faction sided, as a 
general thing, with the Governors; the 
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other, with the opposing Surveyor-Gen- 
eral. Mr. Stanton was well liked by 
Mr. Calhoun and his friends, at first, 
but a circumstance happened before 
Governor Walker came out that creat- 
ed a distrust on the part of Mr. Calhoun, 
that was never after removed. 

One Saturday afternoon, I invited Mr. 
Stanton to go down to Lawrence with 
me and pass the Sunday. He was glad 
enough to get away from noisy, but dull, 
Lecompton. As the hostler was getting 
our team ready, we could not but laugh 
to see the uneasiness displayed by Mr. 
McLean and others, who were standing 
at a saloon-door near by. Mr. McLean 
called me aside. Where were we go- 
ing? To Lawrence, I replied. The 
devil we were! What, to that d——d 
Abolition hole? And what were we go- 
ing down there for? he angrily and pas- 
sionately exclaimed. A serious alarm 
had taken the place of his uneasiness. 


We were handsomely received and en- 
tertained by the citizens of Lawrence, 
who made us, with marked delight, their 
guests. They had apprehendéd that Mr. 
Stanton, a Southern man, would be too 
ultra in his pro-slavery notions to asso- 
ciate, on friendly terms, in such violent 


times, with the Free State men. They 
were pleased to find that Mr. Stanton 
was a gentleman of a different sort, and 
from that time gave him, to a large ex- 
tent, their confidence. He told them 
that they should have a fair election on 
the Constitution to be framed, and he 
bravely, in the face of a powerful politi- 
cal organization to which he belonged, 
kept his word to the last. He should 
have been the first elected United States 
Senator from Kansas. 

Just before supper, as we were stand- 
ing with some of our new friends on the 
porch of the hotel, who should come 
driving up to the steps but Mr. McLean, 
Sheriff Jones, and two other buggy- 
loads! We could scarcely conceal our 
laughter at this significant act. They 
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had followed us down to watch us. But 
for the presence of Mr. Stanton, it might 
have been a dangerous visit for one or 
two of the number. 

The next day we attended church. 
Our would-be guardians from Lecomp- 
ton were at hand also. They took seats 
directly in front of us. The large build- 
ing was crowded. The preacher had re- 
cently lost a brother-in-law who had 
been, in cold blood, murdered by a bor- 
der Missourian. The murderer had made 
a bet that he could go over into Kansas, 
and in so many hours bring back an 
Abolitionist’s boots. He crossed the 
river; at some distance met the preach- 
er’s brother; asked him if he wa’ a Free 
State man; and, receiving an affirmative 
reply, shot him dead. On this subject, 
and that of kindred deeds of violence 
done in the Territory, some by men who 
were sitting before him, the preacher elo- 
quently and passionately made two hours 
swiftly and thrillingly go by. Our Le- 
compton friends endured the scathing 
with wonderful resolution for men of 
their turbulent natures. Not one spoke 
or moved; but when the services were 
ended, and we were in the open air again, 
Sheriff Jones remarked that he had never 
“sweat”? so before in his life. 

After this visit to Lawrence, which 
was succeeded by frequent others, Mr. 
Stanton, though on companionable terms 
with him for awhile, lost favor with Mr. 
Calhoun. 

Late in May, Governor Walker arrived 
in the Territory. Early on the morning 
of the 26th, Mr. Stanton and myself rode 
out in a carriage to greet him as he was 
coming in from Lawrence on the stage. 
We met him on the road, about three 
miles from the town. Returning, he ex- 
pressed a desire to read his inaugural to 
us before delivering it. He asked if we 
thought it advisable to have any others 
present. At Mr. Stanton’s suggestion, 
Mr. McLean was invited to listen to it. 
Ina private room of the Executive build- 
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ing it was read. It declared that the 
question, whether slavery should be per- 
mitted or prohibited in the new State, 
must be decided by the people; and he 
had no doubt, he said, that the Conven- 
tion, after framing a Constitution, would 
so submit it for ratification or rejection. 
For himself, he regarded the framing of 
a Constitution by Delegates as a mere 
preliminary proceeding, expressing the 
opinions of the Delegates, and obligatory 
only when ratified by the solemn vote of 
the people themselves. He suggested 
that the Constitution be framed without 
making any provision on the subject of 
slavery, whereby the Legislature would 
have the right to prohibit the introduc- 
tion of slaves. 

Mr. McLean could hardly restrain his 
tempestuous passion as the document 
was read. At its close, without so much 
as saying “Good-day,” he indignantly 
strode from the room. 

There had thus far been no public re- 
ception. After the delivery of the inau- 


gural there was to be a dinner, and in 
the evening a ball. 

The dining-hall was arranged with ta- 
bles for the accommodation of four per- 
sons each, and were distributed along 


the sides. Governor Walker and Mr. 
Calhoun sat vzs-d-vzs, with Mr. Stanton 
and Mr. McLean. I sat at a table ad- 
joining, fronting the latter gentlemen. 
After the feast, and when the champagne 
bottles were opened, the Governor’s 
health was proposed and responded to. 
Then the Surveyor-General’s. Then 
the Secretary’s. The speeches thus far 
were excellent dinner ones, for the occa- 
sion, and in good taste. Mr. McLean 
was now called upon. With his gigan- 
tic stature he rose slowly, and flashing 
his angry eyes down upon the diminutive 
form of the smiling, but soon to be as- 
tounded, Governor, let loose the entire 
flood of his stormy and vindictive feel- 
ings: “And do you come to rule over 
us,” he said; “you—a miserable pigmy 
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like you? You come here with your ears 
erect; but you shall leave with your tail 
between your legs. Walker, we have 
unmade Governors before; and by G—d, 
I tell you, sir, that we can unmake Gov- 
ernors again.” At the close of his sav- 
age vituperation, the insulted Governor 
and his friends unceremoniously left the 
hall. The evening ball was thinly at- 
tended. Governor Walker merely made 
his appearance for a few moments, and 
left. 

Thus, in a violent storm, broke the 
dawn for the suppressed majority in Kan- 
sas. From that time there could be no 
harmony between the Executive Office 
and the Surveyor-General’s. 

The election for Delegates to the Con- 
stitutional Convention was held on the 
5th of June. The Free State Party did 
not participate in it. 

On the 11th of June, an illegal body, 
which was so-called the Free State Leg- 
islature, convened, in compliance with a 
proclamation of “Governor” Robinson, 
at Topeka. It had been apprehended 
that, Governor Walker would interfere 
with troops to break up the unlawful 
assemblage. On due deliberation, he 
deemed it prudent not to precipitate act- 
ive hostilities—which would have re- 
sulted from such action—at this junct- 
ure. However, he went himself up to 
Topeka, and addressed those gathered 
at the place from all parts of the Terri- 
tory, advising them to abandon their 
treasonable organization, and recognize 
with respect the Organic Act that had 
been given to them by Congress. The 
address had no favorable effect, of course. 
Governor Walker was 
treated with all courtesy and considera- 
tion during his visit. The “ Legislature” 
passed an Act providing for the taking 
of a Census, and one for the holding of 
an election for State officers and a Rep- 
resentative in Congress. After a ses- 
sion of three davs, it adjourned. Noth- 
ing resulted from it. 
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Shortly after this, as Governor Walker, 
Mr. Stanton, and myself were sitting, 
one warm afternoon, smoking, in the Ex- 
ecutive building, Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Mc- 
Lean, and a dozen others came in upon 
us in great haste and excitement, with 
the startling news that a pro-slavery man 
had that day gone down to Lawrence on 
business, and had been mobbed, murder- 
ed, and thrown into the Kansas River. 
They demanded of the Governor that the 
United States Marshal should at once 
be sent down with a Josse, of which they 
and their friends would willingly form a 
part, and that a requisition should be 
forwarded to General Harney, at Fort 
Leavenworth, for troops. They were 
asked who had brought up the informa- 
tion. They did not precisely know— 
the report was all over town, and be- 
lieved. Governor Walker suggested 
sending a messenger immediately down 
to make an investigation as to the ru- 
mor. No, that would not do, they said ; 
the murderers would then have too much 


time to fortify themselves, or to escape. 
Decisive action must be taken now with- 


out another moment’s hesitation. Gov- 
ernor Walker thought otherwise. He 
would dispatch a messenger without de- 
lay to ascertain the truth or falsity of 
the report. A return could be made in 
three or four hours. They plied all their 
arts to induce him to yield to them, but 
without avail. At length, “A h—Il ofa 
Governor he is!” muttered one. “We'll 
have his head in less than a month,” ex- 
claimed another. “By G—d, Walker,” 
furiously burst forth McLean, “do you 
come here expressly to balk us always? 
Has Buchanan sent you to Lecompton 
to defy us? Are these your instruc- 
tions? Look out! and let your master 
at Washington look out, too! Remem- 
ber!” And the crowd, which had large- 
ly increased, went off savagely, gesticu- 
lating, and ejaculating imprecations and 
threats. 

An hour after, as I was on my way to 
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Lawrence, I met the reported missing 
man returning home in excellent health 
and spirits. He laughed boisterously as 
I told the mission that I was on con- 
cerning him. Taking a flask from his 
pocket, which he handed to me, he said: 
“Well, those fellows round Calhoun’s 
office, when they get a little liquor in 
them, are d—d fools, anyway.” 

On the 2d of July, a Democratic Con- 
vention met at Lecompton to nominate 
a candidate for Delegate to Congress. 
Ex-Governor Ransom, of Michigan, who 
leaned toward Mr. Calhoun’s ultra pro- 
slavery views, was selected by a two- 
thirds vote over Eli Moore, the Register 
of the Land Office, who sided with Gov- 
ernor Walker. The Convention, how- 
ever, adopted a resolution indorsing the 
policy of Governor Walker, and express- 
ing adetermination to support him. An- 
other resolution in favor of the adoption 
of a State Constitution, to be framed by 
a Constitutional Convention, whether 
submitted to the people for ratification 
or not, was voted down by a vote of 
forty to one. 

In the meantime, the Constitutional 
Convention met, organized, and adjourn- 
ed until after the election for a Terri- 
torial Delegate should take place. Mr. 
Calhoun was made President of it. 

On the 13th the citizens of Lawrence 
held an election for the adoption of a 
City Charter which, without applying to 
the Legislature for one, they had them- 
selves framed. A copy of the instru- 
ment coming into Governor Walker’s 
possession, he issued a proclamation on 
the 15th, in which he told the people of 
Lawrence that they were acting in direct 
contravention to law; were inaugurating 
a rebellious revolution ; disregarding the 
Laws of Congress and the Territorial 
Government; and conspiring to over- 
throw the Government of the United 
States in the Territory. He told them 
that their purpose, if carried into effect, 
would involve them in the crime of trea- 
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son; and warned them, before it would 
be too late, to recede from their perilous 
position. He would accompany troops 
to Lawrence, he said, to prevent, if pos- 
sible, a conflict. 

On the 17th, he approached Lawrence 
with eight companies of dragoons. He 
then issued warrants for the arrest of 
persons who had been elected as muni- 
cipal officers on the 13th, but who. had 
not yet been sworn in, and for other 
prominent citizens. Civil war seemed 
to be imminent. As soon as the news 
of the operations was received at Wash- 
ington, orders were sent to General 
Harney to throw the whole expedition- 
ary force of Utah into Kansas, if Gov- 
ernor Walker should consider it neces- 
sary. A Cabinet meeting unanimously 
approved of the course taken by the Gov- 
ernor. Even Mr. Calhoun had for once 
a good word, reluctantly, to say of him. 
The measures taken were decisive, and 
produced the effect required. There was 
no bloodshed ; the danger of war passed 


by, and the Organic Act of the Territory 
was sustained. 

Meanwhile the letters received by Gov- 
ernor Walker from Southern Senators 


had changed markedly in tone. Instead 
of bringing words of good cheer, they 
were filled to overflowing with murmurs 
of discontent. The poison of Mr. Cal- 
houn’s correspondence had done its work. 
Still, the President and his Cabinet ad- 
hered to him, as did a large minority of 
gentlemen of political standing at the 
South. 

On the 26th of August, a Free State 
Convention met at Grasshopper Falls, 
and resolved to participate in the regular 
Territorial election for Delegate to Con- 
gress. A fair election had been prom- 
ised to it. 

In September, I made a visit to Wash- 
ington. Early one morning, and before 
I was scarcely awake, a card was brought 
to my room at the hotel. It was Gen- 
eral Marshall’s, who was afterward the 
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Democratic candidate for Governor un- 
der the Lecompton Constitution. This 
was his first appearance at the Capital. 
As I knew somewhat of the city, he im- 
pressed me into his service as chaperon. 
Congress was not in session, but the 
heads of the Departments were all at 
their respective posts. During three 
days we called upon the President, and 
upon Mr. Cass, Mr. Cobb, Mr. Floyd, 
Mr. Thompson, and the other Secreta- 
ries. Each one of them, without excep- 
tion, declared himself in favor of sub- 
mitting the forthcoming Kansas Consti- 
tution to the people for ratification or 
rejection. General Marshall was a de- 
termined pro-slavery man. He was an 
influential and positive adherent of Mr. 
Calhoun. He wanted no submission of 
the question as to whether or not slave- 
ry should exist in the new State, and he 
so told boldly such extreme Southern 
menas Messrs.Cobb, Floyd, and Thomp- 
son. In vain he argued with them, how- 
evcr. They had made up their minds. 
Slavery was planted in the Territory, 
and they desired to have it remain there; 
but the passage of the Kansas - Nebras- 
ka Bill had distracted the party: whole 
States were giving up their allegiance 
to the Democracy; the exigencies of the 
crisis demanded caution; and to retain 
political power—a dear point—to tempo- 
rize, must be conceded. The Constitu- 
tion must be submitted to the people, 
and Governor Walker must be sustained. 

At this time, forty-three clergymen 
and others, of Connecticut, addressed a 
memorial to the President, praying him 
to restrain the United States troops from 
aiding in enforcing the laws of the Ter- 
ritory. Mr. Buchanan, in his reply, de- 
clared that the forthcoming Constitution 
should be submitted to the people, and 
that he should uphold Governor Walker 
in his determination to effect such a re- 
sult. 

On the 5th of October, an election 
took place for Delegate to Congress, 
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which resulted in the success of Mr. 
Parrott, the Free State candidate. Be- 
fore the election, Governor Walker had 
issued a proclamation giving his views 
as to the qualification of voters, and in 
which he said that he had no doubt that 
the Convention would submit its work 
to the people for ratification or rejection. 

The election passed off quietly; but 
although Mr. Parrott was elected by a 
large majority, the political complexion 
of the Legislature was in doubt. The 
precinct of Oxford, in Johnson County, 
on the Missouri line, and which contain- 
ed but six small houses, returned 1,628 
votes, which served to elect three Dem- 
ocratic Councilmen, and seven out of 
eight Representatives. The fraud was 
notorious. The vote exceeded the legit- 
imate one of the entire county, by two- 
thirds. A mere street divided Oxford 
from a little town in Missouri, named 
New Santa Fé; but not one citizen of 
the latter place crossed the border on 
election-day for an illegal purpose. The 
returns were manufactured in Lecomp- 
ton. Governor Walker, appealed to by 
the Free State men, went himself to 
Oxford, to examine into the matter. He 
returned to Lecompton indignant, and — 
true and just, as he always was —reject- 
ed the spurious returns. This gave the 
incoming Legislature to the Free State 
men, and this was the first effective blow 
given to Mr. Calhoun’s party in Kansas. 
As the Governor said, in a proclamation 
announcing his decision, he felt bound 
to adhere to the very letter of the law, 
in order to defeat a gross and palpa- 
ble fraud; and the consideration that 
his own party would thereby lose a ma- 
jority in the Legislative Assembly did 
not make his duty less solemn and im- 
perative. 

In McGee County, there were hardly 
seventy votes; yet a Democratic major- 
ity of some twelve hundred was sent in. 
Governor Walker rejected these returns 
also; whereupon, Judge Cato issued a 


mandamus, directing him to give certifi- 
cates to the persons claiming to have 
been elected. Governor Walker silent- 
ly refused to comply. 

These acts still further stirred up 
against him the exasperation of South- 
ern political leaders, who persistently de- 
manded of Mr. Buchanan, but without 
success, his removal. 

The Constitutional Convention re-as- 
sembled at Lecompton on the rgth. I 
was on my way back to the Territory at 
the time, but did not reach Leavenworth 
until the evening of November 3d. It 
was Sunday. As the Convention was 
drawing to a close, I was extremely de- 
sirous of hastening to Lecompton, with- 
out a moment’s unnecessary delay. I 
met the well-known—impulsive and gen- 
erous — Jack Henderson, who was then 
the proprietor of the leading pro-slavery 
journal at Leavenworth. He expressed 
his intention of going up to the Capital 
on the following day. I prevailed on 
him to make a night ride of it. We en- 
gaged a buggy, and at two o’clock in 
the morning were at Lawrence ; at four, 
in bed at Lecompton. 

The sun was just rising, as I was 
awakened by a vigorous knocking at my 
door. A servant said that the Attorney- 
General, Mr. Wier, desired to see me, 
at once. I dressed, went down to meet 
him, and we took a stroll to a secluded 
part df the river-bank. 

He said that he had something to tell 
me that Mr. Calhoun was endeavoring 
to keep from Governor Walker; that a 
secret Caucus of a number of trusted 
pro-slavery Delegates had been held the 
night before, at which it was resolved 
that the Constitution should not be sub- 
mitted to the people; that the slavery 
proposition was to be submitted, but in 
such a way—he did not know how—as 
that slavery should still exist in Kansas, 
and that none were to vote on the ques- 
tion, except those who had been regis- 
tered for the election of Delegates to the 
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Constitutional Convention. He request- 
ed me to ascertain what I could in the 
matter, and give information to Govern- 
or Walker immediately. 

By dint of much perseverance, I at 
length ascertained that the proposition 
was to submit the Constitution in the fol- 
lowing words: “Constitution with Slav- 
ery,” and “Constitution without Slavery.” 
Ifthe Constitution without Slavery should 
be adopted, still the slaves in the Terri- 
tory at the ratification of the instrument, 
and their increase, were to be held as 
such, and no Legislature was to have 
power to emancipate them without the 
consent of their owners. Whichever way 
the people decided, the Constitution and 
Slavery were both to exist. As Gov- 
ernor Wise, of Virginia, said concerning 
it: It was heads I win, tails you lose. 

At eleven o’clock i called upon Gov- 
ernor Walker, who gave me a very hearty 
welcome back to the Territory. Enter- 
ing a private room, I asked him: 

“Governor, what is the Convention 
going to do?” 

Rubbing his hands with great glee, he 
replied: 

“Submit the Constitution.” 

“Yes, Governor; but how?” 

“Why, to the people, of course.” 

“To be sure; but will it submit the 
entire Constitution, or only the slavery 
provisions of it?” 

He opened his eyes wide, and an- 
swered : 

“The whole Constitution.” 

I then told him what had transpired 
in the Caucus of the preceding night. 

After pacing the room thoughtfully 
awhile, he said: 

“T am going to Washington. I will 
go down to Leavenworth to-day, where 
I will remain until after the adjournment 
of this Convention. Stay here for me 
and watch its proceedings. I have no 
influence over the body. Mr. Stanton 
will not go near it. My nephew, Cap- 
tain Walker, shall stop here with you, 
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and, if occasjon requires, will bring down 
any dispatches you may have to send to 
me.” 

He then ordered out his ambulance. 
We took a glass together, and before 
twelve o’clock came, he had left Le- 
compton for the last time. 

The Convention had thus far done no 
open work of consequence. Commit- 
tees had been appointed to draft the 
several articles of the Constitution, but 
none, to this date, had reported. To- 
day, however, one article was handed 
in, discussed, amended, and adopted. 
On Tuesday, two others. On Wednes- 
day and Thursday, still others. At 
length, late on Thursday afternoon, the 
great bone of contention was introduced, 
in the midst of a dead silence, that re- 
vealed the depth of the emotions with 
which members were filled. Work had 
been done during the week. There were 
wavering Delegates. Neither party was 
assured of victory. Each side hesitated 
as to commencing a discussion on the 
question. Finally, to the relief of all, a 
motion to adjourn was made, and car- 
ried unanimously. 

The next day, the Convention met at 
ten o’clock, in the forenoon. After the 
reading of the minutes, Mr. Calhoun de- 
scended from the chair to the floor. In 
a speech of wonderful brilliancy and 
power—for Mr. Calhoun was an elo- 
quent and gifted man—he argued with 
all the strength of his splendid intellect 
against a submission of the Constitution 
to those who, through prejudice, would 
inevitably defeat it. There was need of 
peace in the land; and this Convention, 
by erecting a sufficiently powerful State 
Government, could give it. The entire 
Union was in danger while bloody dis- 
sensions over the slavery-issue contin- 
ued in Kansas. Owners should be pro- 
tected in the slave-property already 
brought into the Territory ; but let the 
people decide whether or not they would 
have the introduction of more. Which- 
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ever way they decided, let them, at all 
events, have a State organization. This 
Convention was building an independent 
and self-sustaining Government: let not 
the builders prepare the way for the de- 
struction of their own structure. 

The discussion continued until late in 
the afternoon. Every delegate was in 
his seat when the vote was taken. The 
result, to the astonishment of every one, 
was the defeat of Mr. Calhoun’s party 
by a majority of one. Not knowing how 
the doubtful members would side, the 
opposition had expected defeat them- 
selves. The consternation of one-half 
of the assembly, and the exultation of 
the other, were as intense as the sur- 
prise was sudden. With the swiftness 
of thought, a motion to reconsider the 
vote was made and tabled. Tod late, 
now, to bring up the issue again! A 
motion to adjourn carried. 

Few went to bed that night in Lecomp- 
ton. Some did, in the morning. Mr. 
Calhoun sullenly shut himself up in his 
heuse with a number of friends, who 
drank his hot punches, and condoled 
with him. Among his guests was one 
who had voted with the majority. He 
was a half-breed Shawnee Chief, who 
went by the dignified name of Governor 
Walker, and who had been elected to 
the Convention from Johnson County. 

Saturday was the last day of the as- 
semblage. The Delegates straggled into 
the hall at long and irregular intervals. 
At eleven o’clock there was scarcely a 
quorum; but Mr. Calhoun’s adherents 
were in a large majority. A motion was 
suddenly made and seconded to recon- 
sider the vote of the previous day. Mr. 
Calhoun, in the midst of an angry and 
protesting tumult, put the motion, and 
declared it carried. Then there was 
hurrying to and fro enough! While a 
storm of words was kept up in the Con- 
vention, laggards of both sides were 
dragged remorselessly from their sheets, 
from their barbers’-chairs, from their 


breakfast-tables, and hustled on, pell- 
mell—some without their cocktails, some 
without their ablutions—to the Assem- 
bly-hall. At last, the members were all 
gathered in—all but one, and he was 
anxiously awaited by both factions, for, 
without him, there would be a tie. 
Where was the Shawnee, Governor 
Walker? Two members of each side 
went out to search for him. He was 
found not far off, and, unable to stand, 
was brought into the Convention sup- 
ported by two of Mr. Calhoun’s party. 
That decided the result. The final vote 
on submission was taken viva. voce. 
When the Shawnee, Walker’s name, was 
reached, there was a tie. His was, al- 
phabetically, the last on the roll-call. 
“Vote Vo,” whispered the guardians at 
either side of him. “Vo,” he ejaculat- 
ed, with a hiccup. And Mr. Calhoun 
was victor. 

A large amount of closing-up work 
completed, the Convention adjourned 
sine die, at half-past ten o’clock. It was 
a black night, and rain had begun to fall 
heavily. Members, to grope more safe- 
ly their way through the dark streets, 
made lanterns of foolscap paper, with 
bits of candle inserted, but the wind and 
rain soon extinguished the lights. There 
was not much exhilaration on the way 
home. A long-continued excitement 
had given way to a reactionary fatigue, 
and before long every body in the town 
was asleep. 

I suggested to Captain Walker—a 
cavalry officer, stationed at Fort Leav- 
enworth—that we harness up his team 
at once for departure. No others would 
go down until the following day. We 
ourselves could reach Leavenworth in 
the morning, thereby giving the Gov- 
ernor ten or twelve hours the start in 
conferring with leading Democrats. At 
all events, we could go as far as Law- 
rence. If then we concluded to proceed 
farther, we could reach Stranger Creek 
by daylight, and Leavenworth by nine 
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o’clock. His horse was fresh, in excel- 
lent condition, and fully able to make 
the journey in good time, notwithstand- 
ing the storm. 

The rain was pattering on the roof 
over our heads. It had held up a little. 
Said the Captain, cheerfully: “Well, I 
am a soldier; and if you can stand it, I 
can.” 

Sending for the horse and buggy—the 
buggy an open one—we wrapped our- 
selves up warmly; buttoned our blue 
water-proof military coats to the chin ; 
laid in a sufficient supply of superior 
brandy —a ten- gallon keg of which had 
been sent to the Governor by some New 
York Custom-house officers; packed 
away matches and cigars; and then 
laughed at the thought of the night-ride 
we were going to take. 

We let the horse have his own way 
on the road, of course. In due time, he 
brought us safely to Lawrence, where 
we were delayed a considerable time be- 
fore we could prevail on the ferryman 
to convey us across the river. The rain 
had ceased falling, and a sharp, freezing 
wind had taken its place. We thought 
it best, nevertheless, to continue on. 
What with the enlivening custom-house 
liquid, and improvised songs, and mer- 
riment over the ridiculous rhymes we 
made, and an unflagging animal that 
knew every foot of the way, we came all 
at once, unexpectedly, to the Stranger 
bottom, and just as the day was break- 
ing. We forded the stream, drove lei- 
surely the remainder of the way, and, in 
good season, drove up to the Governor’s 
door. 

The Governor, with George N. Saund- 
ers, who was then in the Territory, and 
another gentleman, was keeping “ bach- 
elor’s” house at a suburban settlement 
a short distance from the city, called 
Cincinnati. As we drove up, Mr. Saund- 
ers came out to meet us. The Govern- 
or was asleep, he said; and he request- 


ed us to call later in the day. The Cap- 
Vor. V—26. 
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tain’s family being at the fort, he was 
well pleased to have a possible oppor- 
tunity of breakfasting with them. He 
drove off with alacrity, but had hardly 
fairly started, when Mr. Saunders hailed 
us to return. The Governor desired to 
see me, he said; the Captain could go 
on alone. 

The Governor was in bed. I tooka 
seat beside him, and told him all that 
had transpired during the week at Le- 
compton. Thanking me for what serv- 
ices I had rendered him, he made in- 
quiries concerning Mr. Stanton. I had 
scarcely once seen Mr. Stanton while 
the Convention was in session. He lived 
some three miles from the town, and 
when he came in I was probably in the 
Convention-hall, which he would not 
visit himself. Would he remain firm! 
the Governor wondered. Or would he, 
now that the Constitution was framed, 
fall in, as a Democrat, and support it! 

Work was done that day. The ex- 
citement in the city was universal. Ar- 
rangements were made for an early Dem- 
ocratic condemnation meeting. Atnight, 
when Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Isaacs came 
down, their chances for seats in the 
United States Senate had disappeared. 

Having had but little rest for the past 
three days and two nights, I retired ear- 
ly and’ slept well into the forenoon of 
the next day. Going out into the streets, 
I met a messenger from the Governor. 
The Governor desired to see me imme- 
diately, he said. I went out to his house, 
and found him in quite a fever of anxi- 
ety concerning Mr. Stanton. 

A Democratic newspaper was pub- 
lished weekly, on Wednesdays, at Le- 
compton. Its editor, Mr. Driggs, be- 
ing absent, Mr. Stanton was temporarily 
writing its leaders. What would he say 
about the Constitution? Would he, after 
all, as a matter of party policy, give it 
his support? This was Monday. The 
paper would go to press on the morrow. 
Surely, there was no time to lose, if 
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Mr. Stanton was to be consulted or ad- 
vised. 

I suggested that a messenger, in the 
saddle, be dispatched at once with a let- 
ter to the Secretary. “Thomas,” said 
the Governor, calling a servant, “sad- 
dle a horse directly. I want you to go 
to Lecompton.” I left him writing the 
letter. 

Late in the afternoon I was surprised 
to see Thomas step into the office of the 
Planter’s House. ‘Why, Thomas, you 
ought to be near Lecompton by this 
time,” said I. “The Governor wants 
to see you,” was his response. 

I went out to Cincinnati again. An 
ambulance, with four fresh horses at- 
tached, was standing at the Executive 
door. It was snowing slightly. Said 
the Governor to me: “Will you do me 
the favor to go up yourself and see Mr. 
Stanton? You can talk to him more 
fully than I can write.” 

At five o’clock, with a genial driver, I 
started. A generous supply of provis- 
ions for supper had been laid in. We 
both had lanterns. Although it snowed 
incessantly, the weather was, notwith- 
standing, quite comfortable. I dozed, 
by turns, and exchanged stories with 
Jehu. We crossed the Stranger in good 
time, arrived at Lawrence at midnight, 
and at two o’clock were in Lecompton. 

The Governor, so anxious was he, 
had urged me to see Mr. Stanton at the 
earliest moment, at whatever hour of 
the night it might be. As there was no 
necessity to call Mr. Stanton, drowsy 
and shivering, out of his bed at three 
o’clock in the morning, I incontinently 
sent the horses off to their stable. 

At nine o’clock I met him. He was 
in fine spirits. He was glad that I had 
come up, he said; he wanted to read to 
me his editorial on the Constitution. He 
would not tell me, in advance, the tenor 
of it—I must wait till I could hear it 


read. 
It was exactly what was required. It 


was republished everywhere in the Unit- 
ed States. There was no doubt—no 
hesitation —no ifs nor buts about it. It 
said, in substance, that the Constitution 
was a swindle, concocted by a convoca- 
tion of desperate political gamblers ; that 
it could not be indorsed by the Democ- 
racy of the Territory or of the country 
at large; that there was nothing for 
either the National or the Territorial 
Administration to do but to repudiate 
it; that its adoption would be a disgrace 
to the principle of impartial suffrage, and 
that those who had a hand in getting it 
up should be consigned to perpetual po- 
litical oblivion. The article was suffi- 
cient. It was simply impossible that its 
author could go wrong on the question. 
I told Mr. Stanton that Governor 
Walker desired him to return with me 
to Leavenworth. We let the horses rest 
that day, and at evening, after taking a 
few impressions of the editorial, went 
down to Lawrence to pass the night. 
Mr. Stanton was there waited upon by 
a number of the Free State leaders, who 
were anxious as to the course that, as 
Acting-Governor, he would pursue with 
reference to the Lecompton affair, when 
Governor Walker should leave the Ter- 
ritory. Would Governor Stanton fur- 
nish them with an opportunity to vote 
down the Constitution at the polls ? How 
could he? heasked. By convening the 
newly-elected Free State Legislature in 
December, instead of January, they re- 
plied. The proposition was one not to 
be entertained for a moment, I thought; 
but Mr. Stanton listened reflectively to 
the arguments and appeals made in its 
favor, and evidently with an inclination 
to comply with the dangerous request. 
The new Legislature could not legally 
come into authority until the first Mon- 
day in January. To that date the old 
one existed. The Lecompton Conven- 
tion had provided that its work should 
be submitted to the people for ratifica- 
tion on the 21st of December; the bal- 
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lots to read, “Constitution, with Slav- 
ery,” and “Constitution, without Slav- 
ery.” The State election was to be held 
on the 4th of January following. Now, 
the Free State men, while they wanted 
an opportunity to vote down the Consti- 
tution, had resolved to take the chances, 
and run a ticket for State officers them- 
selves, on the 4th of January, with the 
understanding, however, that if success- 
ful, their candidates should not accept 
place. Only such of them as were reg- 
istered could vote a State ticket; and if 
the new Legislature could be convened 
in December, a law, whether constitu- 
tional or not, could be passed giving ev- 
ery man who had resided in the Territo- 
ry six months the right to express his 
approval or disapproval of the Lecomp- 
ton instrument. The sense of the peo- 
ple on the subject could thus be obtain- 
ed in season, and before Congress could 
take action on it. By waiting until the 
first Monday in January, it would be too 
late, as the final election ordered by the 
Convention was to take place on the 4th 
of that month. So contended the Free 
State leaders. 

Mr. Stanton gave them no promise; 
but as we rode to Leavenworth, the next 
day, I saw clearly, from his conversa- 
tion, that he intended to comply with 
their desire. I had no idea that Gov- 
ernor Walker would countenance so 
revolutionary a proceeding, and so told 
him, but he only smiled and answered: 
“Tt may be for me political suicide; but 
in giving all the people a chance to vote 
on the Constitution entire, I shall be 
doing right, and shall fulfill my solemn 
pledge to them.” 

Through the instrumentality of Judge 
Johnston, a Government official, an ar- 
rangement was made for General Lane 
and two or three friends, to meet the 
Governor at Fort Leavenworth (where 
he had now taken up his quarters) on 
the following Saturday. Mr. Stanton, 
General Harney, and one or two others, 
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were present at the interview. The ob- 
ject was to secure the Governor’s ac- 
quiescence in the premature calling of 
the Legislature. He would not yield it; 
but, after an hour’s interchanging of 
views, he turned to Mr. Stanton, and 
said: “I take passage for St. Louis on 
the next boat. I shall-leave the ad- 
ministration of the Government in your 
hands. I have all reliance in your dis- 
cretion.” That afternoon Mr. Stanton 
returned to Lecompton. 

The next day, the Governor took 
rooms at the Planters’ House, in the 
city, which was quite near the steam- 
boat landing. The boat would come 
down from above some time in the 
night. Mr. Saunders and myself sat up 
with him waiting for it. At one o’clock, 
the whistle summoned us aboard. Af- 
ter introducing him to the Captain, we 
shook hands with him, and bade him 
good - by. 

He left Kansas in entire expectation 
that he would be sustained by Mr. Bu- 
chanan. The news that the President 
had deserted him could not, for a long 
time, be believed by the astounded peo- 
ple of the Territory. 

On the rst of December, Governor 
Stanton summoned the Legislature to 
convene on the 7th of the month. The 
act, as he had anticipated, was political 
suicide. Mr. Buchanan, as soon as he 
heard of it, removed him. But it was 
the decisive blow given to the minority 
and usurping pro-slavery party. It gave 
the suppressed majority their freedom. 
It brought peace, at last, to the land. 

The Legisiature met on the 7th. It 
had been stipulated that but one law 
should be passed—an Act providing for 
a vote on the Lecompton Constitution. 
The pledge was broken by the Free 
State men. General Lane wanted to 
have immediate command of the militia. 
To gratify him, a bill organizing the 
Territorial militia was passed. Govern- 
or Stanton was much exercised, in con- 
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sequence, and vetoed it; but the veto was 
overridden by more than the requisite 
two-thirds vote. 

In the meantime, after the President, 
in his annual message, had taken a de- 
cided stand in favor of the Constitution, 
Governor Walker resigned, arid James 
W. Denver was sent to the Territory to 
succeed Acting-Governor Stanton. 

On the 21st, the vote on the Constitu- 
tion resulted as follows: Constitution, 
with slavery, 5,143; without slavery, 569. 
On the 4th of January, some 11,000 bal- 
lots were cast in opposition. 

And now the struggle over the dis- 
turbing question was removed to Wash- 
ington. After an angry contest in Con- 
gress that continued for upward of two 
months, a bill was agreed upon which 
provided that the Constitution, amended 
in certain particulars, should be submit- 
ted to the people of Kansas for ratifica- 
tion, or rejection. It was rejected. The 
election passed off without the least ex- 
citement, the pro-slavery men having 
now, after so many defeats, lost all in- 
terest in the result. Mr. Calhoun, in 


disgust, removed the Surveyor-General’s 
office to Nebraska. Governor Denver 
and his successors had quiet and unin- 
teresting administrations. When Gov- 
ernor Denver retired, Mr. Buchanan 
wrote him a complimentary note, in 
which he thanked him for bringing the 
disturbances of the Territory to an end. 
If Mr. Buchanan had succeeded in im- 
posing the obnoxious Constitution upon 
the people, Governor Denver might, in- 
deed, have had an opportunity to show 
what administrative abilities he possess- 
ed. As it was, it was as Governor Shan- 
non once said: “If I were a Governor 
again, I would do as Denver does—sit 
in my chair and do nothing.” 

Mr. Stanton remained in the Territo- 
ry, with his family, some time after his 
removal. As I have said, he should 
have been the first elected United States 
Senator from Kansas. The Free State 
men should have generously remember- 
ed his invaluable services tothem. They 
neglected him, however; and lately he 
has given his time to the practice of his 
profession at Washington. 
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HREE or four years ago, my hus- 
band and I were making a win- 
ter voyage up the Oregon coast. The 
weather was not peculiarly bad: it was 
the ordinary winter weather, with a 
quartering wind, giving the ship an awk- 
ward motion over an obliquely rolling 
sea. Cold, sick, thoroughly uncomfort- 
able, with no refuge but the narrow and 
dimly-lighted state-room, I was reduced 
in the first twenty-four hours to a con- 
dition of ignominious helplessness, hard- 
ly willing to live, and not yet fully wish- 
ing or intending to die. 
‘In this unhappy frame of mind the 
close of the second weary day found me, 


when my husband opened our state-room 
door to say that Mr. Ela, of ——, Ore- 
gon, was on board, and proposed to come 
and talk to me, in the hope of amusing 
me and making me forget my wretched- 
ness. Submitting rather than agreeing 
to the proposal, chairs were brought and 
placed just inside the door-way, where 
the light of the saloon lamps shone 
athwart the countenance of my self-con- 
stituted physician. Hewasa young man, 
and looked younger than his years; 
slightly built, though possessing a sup- 
ple, well-knit frame, with hands of an 
elegant shape, fine texture, and great ex- 
pression. You saw at a glance that he 
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had a poet’s head, and a poet’s sensitive- 
ness of face; but it was only after ob- 
servation that you saw how much the 
face was capable of which it did not con- 
vey, for faces are apt to indicate not so 
much individual culture as the culture 
of those with whom we are habitually 
associated. Mr. Ela’s face clearly in- 
dicated to me the intellectual poverty, 
the want of zsthetic cultivation in his 
accustomed circle of society, at the same 
time that it suggested possible phases 
of great beauty, should it ever become 
possible for certain emotions to be habit- 
ually called to the surface by sympathy. 
Evidently a vein of drollery in his nature 
had been better appreciated, and oftener 
exhibited to admiring audiences, than 
any of the finer qualities of thought or 
sentiment of which you instinctively 
knew him to be capable; and yet the 
face protested against it, too, by a gentle 
irony with a hint of self-scorn in it, as if 
its owner, in his own estimation, wrote 
himself a buffoon for his condescension. 
Altogether it was a good face, but one 
to make you wish it were better, since by 
not being so it was untrue to itself. I 
remember thinking all this, looking out 
with sluggish interest from my berth, 
while the two gentlemen did a little pre- 
liminary talking. 

Mr. Ela’s voice, I observed, like his 
face, was susceptible of great change and 
infinite modulations. Deep chest tones 
were followed by finelyattenuated sounds; 
droning nasal tones, by quick and clear 
ones. The quality of the voice was soft 
and musical; the enunciation slow, often 
emphatic. His manner was illustrative, 
egotistic, and keenly watchful of effects. 

“You never heard the story of my ad- 
venture in the mountains ?” Ela began, 
turning to me with the air of a man who 
had made up his mind to tell his story. 

“No; please tell it.” 

“Well”—running his tapering fingers 
through his hair and pulling it over his 
forehead —“I started out in life with a 
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theory, and it was this: that no young 
man should ask a woman to marry him 
until he had prepared a home for her. 
Correct, wasn’t it? I was about nine- 
teen years old when I took up some land 
down in the Rogue River Valley, and 
worked away at it with this object.” 

“Had you really a wife selected at 
that age?” 

“No; but it was the fashion in early 
times in that country to marry early, and 
I was getting ready, according to my 
theory; don’t you see? I was pretty 
successful, too; had considerable stock, 
built me a house, made a flower garden 
for my wife—even put up the pegs or 
nails she was to hang her dresses on. 
I intended that fall to get on my horse, 
ride through the Wallamet Valley, and 
find me my girl.” 

At the notion of courting in that off- 
hand, general style, both my husband 
and I laughed doubtingly. Ela laughed, 
too, but as if the recollection pleased 
him. 

“You think that is strange, do you? 
’Twasn’t so very strahge in those days, 
because girls were scarce, don’t you see. 
There wasn’t a girl within forty miles of 
me; and just the thought of one, now, 
as I was fixing those nails to hang her 
garments on—why, it just ran through 
me like a shock of electricity ! 

“Well, as I said, I had about two hun- 
dred and fifty head of cattle, a house 
with a garden, a young orchard, and 
vegetables growing—every thing in read- 
iness for the wife I had counted on get- 
ting to help me take care of it. And 
what do you think happened? There 
came such a plague of grasshoppers upon 
the valley that they destroyed every green 
thing: crops, orchard, flowers, grass, 
every thing! My stock died—the great- 
er portion of them—and, / was ruined.” 
(Deep bass.) “I considered myself dis- 
appointed in love, too, because, though 
I hadn’t yet found my girl, I knew she 
was somewhere in the valley waiting for 
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me; and I feit somehow, when the grass- 
hoppers ate up every thing, as if I had 
been jilted. Actually, it pierces me with 
a pang now to think of those useless 
pegs on which so often my imagination 
hung a pink calico dress and a girl’s 
sun-bonnet.” 

Knitting his brows, and sighing as he 
shifted his position, Ela once more 
pulled the hair over his forehead, in his 
peculiar fashion, and went on: 

“T became misanthropic—felt myself 
badly used. Packing up my books and 
a few other traps, I started for the mount- 
ains with what stock I had left, built 
myself a fort, and played hermit.” 

“A regular fort?” 

“A stockade eighteen feet high, with 
an embankment four feet high around it, 
a strong gate, a tent in the middle of the 
inclosure, all my property, such as books, 
feed, arms, etc., inside.” 

“On account of Indians?” 

“Indians and White Men. Yes, I’ve 
seen a good many Indians through the 
bead of my rifle. They learned to keep 
away from my fort. There were mining 
camps down in the valley, and you know 
the hangers-on of those camps? I sold 
beef to the miners ; had plenty of money 
by me sometimes. It was necessary to 
be strongly forted.” 

“Whata strange life fora boy! What 
did you do? How spend your time?” 

“T herded my cattle, drove them to 
market, cooked, studied, wrote,.and in- 
dulged in misanthropy, with a little rifle 
practice. By the time I had been one 
summer in the mountains, I had got my 
hand in, and knew how to make money 
buying up cattle to sell again in the 
mines.” 

“So there was method in your mad- 
ness — misanthropy, I mean?” 

“Well, a man can not resign life be- 
fore he is twenty-one. I was doing well, 
and beginning to think again of visiting 
the Wallamet to hunt up my girl. One 
Sunday afternoon—I knew it was Sun- 


day, because I kept a journal—I was 
sitting outside of my fort writing, when 
a shadow fell across the paper, and, 
looking up, lo! a skeleton figure stood 
before me.” (Sepulchral tones, and a 
pause.) ‘Used as I was to lonely en- 
counters with strange men, my hair stood 
on end as I gazed on the spectre before 
me. He was the merest boy in years; 
pretty and delicate by nature, and then 
reduced by starvation toa shadow. His 
story was soon told. He had left Bos- 
ton on a vessel coming out to the north- 
west coast, had Seen wrecked at the 
mouth of the Umpqua, and been wander- 
ing about in the mountains ever since, 
subsisting as best he could on roots and 
berries. But you are becoming tired?” 

“No, I assure you; on the contrary, 
growing deeply interested.” 

“The boy was not a young woman in 
disguise, or any thing like that, you 
know”’—-with an amused look at me. 
“T thought you’d think so; but as he 
comes into the story as a collateral, I 
just mention his introduction to myself. 
I fed him and nursed him until he was 
able to go to work, and then I got Sam 
Chong Lung to let him take up a claim 
alongside a Chinese camp, promising to 
favor the Chinaman in a beef contract if 
he was good to the boy. His claim 
proved a good one, and he was making 
money, when two Chinamen stole a lot 
of horses from Sam Chong Lung, and 
he offered $400 to Edwards if he would 
go after them and bring them back. Ed- 
wards asked my advice, and I encour- 
aged him to go, telling him how to take 
and bring back his prisoners.”’ (Reflect- 
ive pause.) “You can’t imagine me liv- 
ing alone, now can you? Such an ego- 
tistical fellow as I am, and fond of la- 
dies’ society. You can’t believe it, can 
you?” 

“Hermits and solitaires are always 
egotists, I believe. As to the ladies, 
your loneliness was the result of circum- 
stances, as you have explained.” 
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““Well, I should have missed Edwards 
a good deal, if it had not been for some 
singular zzcidents which happened dur- 
ing his absence.” Ela always accented 
the last syllable of any word ending in 
e-n-t, like “incident” or “commence- 
ment,” giving it besides a peculiar nasal 
sound, which was sure to secure the at- 
tention. The word incident, as he pro- 
nounced it, produced quite a different 
effect from the same word spoken in the 
usual style. 

“A man came to my fort one day who 
was naked and starving. He was a bad 
looking fellow; but a man naturally does 
look bad when his clothes are in rags, 
and his bones protruding through his 
skin. I clothed him, fed him, cared for 
him kindly, until he was able to travel, 
and then he went away. The next Sun- 
day, I was sitting outside the stockade, 
as customary, reading some translations 
of the Greek poets, when, on raising my 
eyes from the book to glance over the 
approach to my fort—I was always on 
the alert—I beheld A vision. Remem- 
ber, I had not seen a woman for a year 
and a half! She was slowly advancing, 
riding with superb grace a horse of great 
beauty and value, richly caparisoned. 
She came slowly up the trail, as if to 
give me time for thought, and I needed 
it. That picture is still indelibly im- 
pressed upon my mind; the very flicker 


of the sunlight and shadow across the © 


road, and the glitter of her horse’s trap- 
pings, as he champed his bit and arched 
his neck with impatience at her restrain- 
ing hand Are you very tired?” 
asked Ela suddenly. 

“Never less so in my life; pray go 


” 





on 

“You see I had been alone so long, 
and I am very susceptible. That vision 
coming upon me suddenly as it did, in 
my solitude, gave me the strangest sen- 
sations I ever had. I was spell- bound. 
Not so she. Reining in her horse be- 
side me, she squared around in her sad- 
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dle, as if asking assistance to dismount. 
Struggling with my embarrassment, I 
helped her down, and she accepted my 
invitation into the fort, signifying, at the 
same time, that she wished me to attend 
to stripping and féeding her horse. This 
gave us mutually an opportunity to pre- 
pare for the coming interview. 

“When I returned to my guest, she 
had laid aside her riding-habit and close 
sun-bonnet, and stood revealed a young, 
beautiful, elegantly-dressed woman. To 
my unaccustomed eyes, she looked a god- 
dess. Her figure was noble; her eyes 
large, black, and melting; her hair long 
and curling; her manner easy and at- 
tractive. She was hungry, she said; 
would I give her something to eat? 
And, while I was on hospitable cares 
intent, she read to me some of my Greek 
poems, especially an ode of one of the 
votaries of Diana, with comments by 
herself. She was a splendid reader. 
Well, now,” said Ela, slowly, with a fur- 
tive glance at me, and in his peculiar 
nasal tones, “you can guess whether a 
young man, used to the mountains, as I 
was, and who had been disappointed and 
jilted as I had been, enjoyed this sort of 
thing or not. It wasn’t in my line, you 
see, this entertaining goddesses; though, 
doubtless, in this way, before now, men 
have entertained angels unawares. You 
shall judge whether I did. 

“What with reading, eating together, 
singingg—she sang ‘Kate Kearney’ for 
me, and her voice was glorious—our 
acquaintance ripened very fast. Final- 
ly, I conquered my embarrassment so 
far as to ask her some questions about 
herself, and she told me that she was of 
a good New England family, raised in 
affluence, well educated, accomplished, 
but, by a freak of fortune, reduced to 
poverty: that she had come to Califor- 
nia resolved to get money, and had got 
it. She went from camp to camp of the 
miners with stationery, and other trifling 
articles needed by them; sold them these 
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things, wrote letters for them, sang to 
them, nursed them when sick, or carried 
letters express to San Francisco, to be 
mailed. For all these services, she re- 
ceived high prices, and had also had a 
good deal of gold given to her in speci- 
mens. I asked her if she liked that kind 
of a life, so contrary to her early train- 
ing. She answered me: ‘It’s not what 
we choose that we select to do in this 
world, but what chooses us to doit. I 
have made a competency, and gained a 
rich and varied experience. If life is 
not what I once dreamed it was, I am 
content.’ But she sighed as she said it, 
and I couldn’t believe in her content.” 

“You have not told us yet what mo- 
tive brought her to you,” I remarked, in 
an interval of silence. 

“No; she hadn’t told me herself, 
then. By and by, I asked her, in my 
green kind of a way, what brought her 
to see we. I never shall forget the 
smile with which she turned to answer 
me. We were sitting quite close: it 
never was in my nature, when once ac- 
quainted with a woman, to keep away 
from her. Her garments brushed my 
knees ; occasionally, in the enthusiasm 
of talk, I leaned near her cheek. You 
know how it was. I was thinking of the 
useless pegs in my house down in the 
valley. ‘You will be disappointed,’ she 
said, ‘when you learn that I came to do 
you a real service.’ And then she went 
on to relate that, having occasionsto pass 
the night at a certain place not many 
miles away, she had overheard, through 
the thin partitions of the house, the de- 
scription of my fort, an account of my 
wealth, real or supposed, and a plan for 
my murder and robbery. The would- 
be murderer was so described as to make 
it quite certain that it was he whom I 
had fed, clothed, and sent away rejoic- 
ing, only a few days previous. I was 
inclined to treat the matter as a jest; 
but she awed me into belief and humili- 
ty at once by the majesty with which 
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she reproved my unbelief: ‘A woman 
does not trifle with subjects like this; 
nor go out of her way to tell travelers 
tales. I warn you. Good-by.’ 

“ After this she would not stay, though 
I awkwardly expressed my regret at her 
going. By her command, I saddled her 
horse, and helped her mount him. Once 
in the saddle, her humor turned, and she 
reminded me that I had not invited her 
to return. She said she ‘could fancy 
that a week of reading, talking, riding, 
trout-fishing, and romancing generally, 
up there in those splendid woods, might 
be very charming. Was I going to ask 
her to come?’ 

“T didn’t ask her. A young man 
with a reputation to sustain up there in 
the mountains, couldn’t invite a young 
lady to come and stop a week with him, 
could he? I must have refused to in- 
vite her, now, mustn’t I?” 

The perfect ingenuousness with which 
Ela put these questions, and the plaint- 
ive appeal against the hard requirements 
of social Jaws in the mountains, which 
was expressed in his voice and accent, 
were so indescribably ludicrous that 
both my husband and myself laughed 
convulsively. “I never tell my wife that 
part of the story, for fear she might not 
believe in my regard for appearances, 
knowing how fond I am of ladies’ soci- 
ety. And the struggle was great; I as- 


sure you, it was great. 


“So she went away. As she rode 
slowly down the trail, she turned and 
kissed her hand to me, with a gesture 
of such grace and sweetness that I thrill- 
ed all over. I’ve never been able to 
quite forgive myself for what happened 
afterward. She came back, and I drove 
her away! Usually, when I tell that to 
women, they call me mean and ungrate- 
ful; but a young man living alone in the 
mountains has his reputation to look af- 
ter—now, hasn’t he? That’s what I 
ought to have done — now, wasn’t it ?— 


what I always say I did do. It was the 
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right thing to do, under the circum- 
stances, wasn’t it?” 

While we had our laugh out, Ela shift- 
ed position, shook himself, and thridded 
his soft, light hair with his slender fin- 
gers. He was satisfied with his success 
in conveying an impression of the sort 
of care he took of his reputation. ‘“‘ Now, 
then, I was left alone again, in no pleas- 
ant frame of mind. I couldn’t doubt 
what my beautiful visitant had told me, 
and the thought of my murder all plan- 
ned out was depressing, to say the least 
of it. But, as sure as I am telling you, 
the departure of my unknown friend de- 
pressed me more than the thought of my 
possible murder. The gate barred for 
the night, I sat and looked into my fire 
for hours, thinking wild thoughts, and 
hugging to my lonely bosom an imagi- 
nary form. The solitude and the sense 
of loss were awful. 

“This was Sunday night. Tuesday 
morning I received a visit from three or 
four mounted men, one of whom was my 
former naked and hungry frofégé. He 
did not now try to conceal his character 
from me; but said he was geing down 
to clean out the Chinese camp, and pro- 
posed to me to join him, saying that 
when Edwards returned with the horses 
we would pay him the $400, as agreed 
by Sam Chong Lung. I was on my 
guard ; but told him I would have noth- 
ing to do with robbing the Chinese; 
that they were my friends and custom- 
ers, and he had better let them alone; 
after which answer he went off. That 
afternoon, Edwards came in with his 
prisoners and horses. He was very 
tired, on account of having traveled at 
night, to prevent the rescue of his pris- 
oners by other vagabonds, and to avoid 
the Indians. 

“You will understand how the pres- 
ence of the horses increased my peril, 
as there was no doubt the scoundrels 
meant to take them. It wouldn’t do 
either to let Edwards go on to the Chi- 
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nese camp; so I persuaded him to wait 
another day. We brought the prison- 
ers, bound, inside the fort, and took care 
of the horses. I said nothing to Ed- 
wards of my suspicions. 

* About dusk, my expected visitor 
came. He appeared to have been drink- 
ing; and, after some mumbling talk, laid 
down inside the fort, near the gate. I 
made the gate fast, driving the big wood- 
en pins home with an axe; built up a 
great fire, and sent Edwards to bed in 
the tent. The Chinese prisoners were 
already asleep on the ground. Then I 
sat down on the opposite side of the 
fire, facing the gate, placed my double- 
barreled rifle beside me, and mounted 
guard.” 

“Had you no arms but your rifle?” 
asked my husband, anxiously. 

“T wanted none other, for we under- 
stood each other—my rifle and I.” 

“What were you looking for; what 
did you expect? A hand-to-hand en- 
counter with these men?” was next my 
inquiry. 

“Tt seemed most likely that he had 
planned an attack on the fort. If so, 
his associates would be waiting outside 
for a signal. He had intended, when he 
laid down close to the gate, to open it to 
them; but when I drove the pins in so 
tight I caught a gleam from his eyes 
that was not a drunken one, and he 
knew that I suspected him. After that, 
it was a contest of skill and will between 
us. He was waiting his opportunity, 
and so was I. 

“You think I’ve a quick ear, don’t 
you? You see what my temperament 
is: all sense—all consciousness. My 
hearing was cultivated, too, by listening 
for Indians. Well, by and by, I detect- 
ed a very stealthy movement outside the 
fort, and then a faint chirrup, such as a 
young squirrel might make. In an in- 
stant the drunken man sprang up; and 
I covered him with my rifle, cocked. 
He saw the movement and drew his pis- 
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tol, but not before I had ordered him to 
throw down his arms, 07 DIE.” 

It is impossible to convey, by types, 
an idea of Ela’s manner or tone as he 
pronounced these last words. They 
sounded from the@bottom of his chest, 
and conveyed in the utterance, a distinct 
notion that death was what was meant. 
Hearing him repeat the command, it 
was easy to believe that the miscreant 
dared not do more than hesitate in his 
obedience. After a moment’s silence— 
which was the climax to his rendering 
of the scene—he continued : 

“T havn’t told you, yet, how the man 
looked. He was a tall, swarthy, black- 
bearded fellow, who might have been 
handsome once; but who had lost the 
look which distinguishes men in sympa- 
thy with their kind; so that then he resem- 
bled some cruel beast, in the shape of a 
man, yet whose disguise fitted him bad- 
ly. His eyes burned like rubies, out of 
the gloomy caverns under his shaggy 
eyebrows. His lips were drawn apart, 
so that his teeth glistened. The man’s 
whole expression, as he stood there, 
glaring at me, was Hate and Murder. 

“ My eye never winked, while he hes- 
itated. He saw that, and it made him 
quail. With my finger on the trigger, I 
kept my rifle leveled, while he threw 
down his arms—pistols and knife—with 
a horrible oath. With the knife in his 
hand, he made a movement, as if he 
would rush on me; but changed his 
purpose in time to stop my fire. His 
cursing was awful—the foam flew from 
his mouth. He demanded to be let out 
of the fort; accused me of bad inten- 
tions toward him, and denounced me 
for a robber and murderer. To all his 
ravings I had but one answer: To be 
quiet, to obey me, and he might live; 
dare to disobey me, and he should die. 

“I directed him to sit down on the 
opposite side of the fire—not to move 
from that one spot—not to make a 
doubtful motion. And then I told him 
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I knew what he was, and what he had 
meant to do. When he became con- 
vinced of this, he broke down utterly, 
and wept like a child, declaring that now 
he knew my pluck, and I had been the 
first man ever to get the best of him, he 
loved me like a brother! 

“There was a long night before us, 
and I had got to sit there, with my rifle 
across my knees, till morning. I could 
move a little, to stir up or add to the 
fire; but he could have no liberty what- 
ever. The restraint was horrible to him. 
One moment he laughed uneasily —an- 
other cursed orcried. It was a strange 
scene, wasn’t it? Finally, to pass the 
time, I asked him to relate the history 
of his life. He wanted first to shake 
hands, for the love he bore me. Touch- 
ing my rifle, significantly, I pointed to a 
stick lying across the fire between us. 
‘That is our boundary line: don’t go to 
reaching your hands over that.’ Then 
he sank into a fit of gloom and sullen- 
ness. 

“We must have remained thus silent 
until near midnight. Several times I ob- 
served him listening to slight sounds out- 
side the fort. But his associates must 
have given up the game and gone off, for, 
as the morning hours approached, he 
ceased to listen, and every thing re- 
mained quiet. His head was bent for- 
ward, his chin resting on his breast, the 
shaggy beard spreading over it like a 
mantle.” 

“How horrible it must have been to 
keep such company. Why not call on 
Edwards?” 

“The boy was worn out; and there 
was no need. I was very much strung 
up, too; so that the exhaustion of sleep- 
lessness, fatigue, or excitement was not 
felt or noticed. But Ae suffered. He 
was like a hyena caged, though he show- 
ed it only by involuntary movements and 
furtive glances. Finally, he could bear 
it no longer, and entreated me piteously, 
abjectly, to give him his freedom or blow 
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out his brains. I told him he couldn’t 
have his freedom, just yet; but he knew 
how to get his brains blown out, if he 
desired it. Then followed more execra- 
tion, ending in renewed protestations of 
regard for me. I reminded him that 
talking would relieve the irksomeness 
of his position, again inviting him to tell 
me his history. He replied, that if he 
talked about himself, he should be sure 
to get excited and move about; but I 
promised to remind him. 

“Once on the subject of himself, it 
seemed to have a fascination for him. 
What he told me was, in substance, this: 
He had been honestly raised, by good, 
affectionate parents, in the State of Mis- 
souri—loved a young girl, in the town 
where he lived; and, wishing to marry 
her, had resolved to go to California, to 
make the necessary money, quickly. He 
was successful—returned, full of joy- 
ful anticipations, and arrived at an old 
neighbor’s, a few miles from his home, 
having hardly tasted food or taken any 
rest the previous twenty-four hours. 

“While he hastily ate some breakfast 
and listened to the friendly gossip of his 
entertainers, one name, the name of her 
he loved, his promised wife, was men- 
tioned. She was married. He stag- 
gered to his feet, asking the name of her 
husband ; and when he heard it, he knew 
he had been betrayed by that man. He 
could recall a strange sensation in his 
brain, as if molten lead had been poured 
into it: that was the last of his recollec- 
tions. Afterward, he learned that he had 
been weeks in a brain fever. 

“When he had recovered, some of his 
old friends, thinking to do him honor, 
made an evening party for him. To this 
party came his love, and her husband — 
his betrayer. When she gave her hand 
to welcome him home, and looked in his 
eyes, he knew that she, too, had been 
betrayed. Again the molten lead seemed 
poured upon his brain. Turning to leave 
the room, Fate placed in his path the 
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man he now hated with a deadly hatred. 
With one blow of a knife, he iaid him 
dead at his feet. A few hours later, in 
the desperation of trying to escape, he 
killed two other men. Then he eluded 
his pursuers, and got back to California. 
Since then, he had reveled in murder, 
and every species of crime. Once he 
had seen, in the streets of Sacramento, 
the woman he loved. Up to that mo- 
ment, it had never occurred to him that 
she was free. Following her to her home, 
he forced himself into her house, and 
reminded her of their former relations. 
She had denied all knowledge of him, 
finally calling upon her husband, to sat- 
isfy him. The husband ordered him out 
of ‘the house, and he shot him. Then, 
the Vigilantes made it hazardous to re- 
main in California. He fled to the mount- 
ains, where he was nearly starved out, 
when I took him in and fed and clothed 
him. 

“Such was his story. My blood cur- 
dled in my veins, as I listened to the re- 
cital of his atrocities. ‘In God’s name,’ 
I said, ‘who are you—what is your 
name?’ ‘I am BOONE HELM.’” 

“Who was Boone Helm?” I asked. 

“One of the greatest desperadoes that 
ever was on this coast. He met his fate, 
afterward, up east of the mountains.” 

“What did you do with him? What 
could you do with him?” 

“You ought to have shot him while 
you had him,” my husband suggested. 

‘7 didn’t want to shoot him. He said, 
if I had been a coward, I would have 
killed him. To confess the truth, the 
wretch appealed to my sympathies. I 
don’t think he had ever been sane since 
the time when he felt the ‘molten lead 
poured into his brain.’ I knew some- 
body was sure to kill him, before long; 
so, when morning came, I called Ed- 
wards to open the gate; and, when it 
was unbarred, escorted my visitor out, 
telling him that there was not room 
enough in that part of the country for 
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both of us, and that the next time I 
pointed my rifle at him it would be to 
shoot. I never saw him again.” 

“Then he did not molest the Chinese 
camp?” 

“No. Edwards got his four hundred 
dollars, and went home to Boston.” 

There fell a silence upon us, and, 
through my open door, I could see that 
the cabin was nearly deserted. Ela 
seemed wearied—sighed, and made a 
movement, as if to go. 

. “What about your Guardian Angel?” 
my husband asked. “You have not told 
us about her second coming.” 

“T always say that she didn’t come; 
or else I say that she came, and I drove 
heraway. That is proper; isn’t it, now?” 
glancing at me. 

“But / want to know if you have seen 
her—if you never met hér anywhere 
in the world—since that time. I have 
a right to be curious—yes, or no?” I 
urged, laughingly. ; 

“How do you feel, now?”—with a 
light laugh and peculiar change of ex- 
pression. 

“O, better; a great deal better. To 
be perfectly cured, I only need to hear 
the sequel.” 

“IT may as well tell it, I suppose. It 
has been running in my head all day. 
Wouldn’t want my wife to know it. 
Didn’t think of meeting her when I 
came down to ’Frisco. You see, I’ve 
been in Oregon a.long while—never 
traveled on a railroad in my life — want- 
ed to see something of the great outside- 
world—and so, ran down to the great 
city to see the sights. The first thing 
I did, I went up to Colfax, on the cars ; 
and while I was up there, the engineer 
invited me to take a ride on the engine 
—a special one. Now, I knew that he 


meant toastonish me, because he thought 
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I was green; and I didn’t know, really, 
how fast the thing ought to run. But 
we came down the grade with a speed 
that was ter-rif-ic! —more than a mile a 
minute, the engineer said. When we 
got to Lincoln, the fellow asked me, 
with his superior sort of smile, ‘How I 
liked shat rate of travel?’ I told him I 
liked ¢ha¢ pretty well; ‘but, I suppose, 
when you want to make time, you can 
travel at a considerably more accelerated 
rate of locomotion?’ ” 

How we laughed at the natural droll- 
ery of the man—the deliberate utterance 
—the unsophisticated air. While we 
laughed, he prepared himself to finish 
his story. 

“Tt was only day before yesterday,” 
he said, “that I met her. I happened 
to be in the parlor of the hotel when she 
came in. At first, I wasn’t certain of 
its being her; but, as I watched her, I 
became certain of it. And she recog- 
nized me: I felt certain of that, too. It 
was in the early part of the evening, 
and I had to wait until the people in the 
parlor would disperse. She saw what 
I was waiting for, and stayed, too; she 
told me with her eyes that she remem- 
bered. After awhile, she went to the 
piano, and played and sang ‘ Kate Kear- 
ney.’ Then, I was satisfied that she 
would not leave me before I had spoken 
to her. As soon as the opportunity 
came, we confessed ourselves.” 

“Was she married ? was she happy?” 

“She was married, yes. Happy? she 
told me, as she had once before, that she 
was ‘content.’ She said it with a sigh, 
as she did the first time; and I doubted 
her, as I didthen. But they are putting 
out the lights. There is always, in this 
world, somebody going around, putting 
out our lights. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night.” 
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UCH is the name given to that por- 

tion of British North America ad- 
joining the fertile State of Minnesota 
and the infant Territories of Dakota 
and Montana, lying between the Rocky 
Mountains on the west, and Canada on 
the east. Being utterly destitute of any 
practicable means of communication with 
the sea-board on either side, very little 
intelligent and reliable information con- 
cerning its actual practical value has 
ever been obtained, and its resources re- 
main in their primitive condition. Out 
of its obscure seclusion it would, how- 
ever, from time to time, emerge to notice, 
through the occurrence within it of stir- 
ring events, produced either by political 
dissensions, or intrigues for political ag- 
grandizement. During the last two hun- 
dred years, it has been under the abso- 
lute control of the “last great monopoly” 
—the Hudson Bay Company. The char- 
ter, which they obtained from Charles 
II, in 1670, granted to them the abso- 
lute right and title to all the lands situ- 
ated in North America drained by 
streams flowing into Hudson Bay, “that 
are not actually possessed or granted to 
any of our subjects, or possessed by the 
subjects of any other Christian Prince or 
State.” The exclusive rights to all its 
resources, and absolute authority over its 
inhabitants, were also granted to them 
in the charter, for the paltry considera- 
tion of “two elks and two black bea- 
vers,” payable “wheresoever, and as of- 
ten as we, our heirs and successors, 
shall happen to enter into the said coun- 
tries, territories, and regions hereby 
granted.” These conditions, however, 
were merely nominal, as no royal visit 
was ever made to the country. The 
territory was then designated Rupert’s 





Land, in honor of Prince Rupert, Gov- 
ernor of the Corporation. All other of 
the King’s subjects were strictly prohib- 
ited from visiting, or in any way trading, 
within its limits, unless licensed to do so 
by the Governor of the company, under 
pain of his royal indignation. This pro- 
hibition, however, did not debar the 
formation, in 1784, of a rival corpora- 
tion, called the North-west Company, 
which engaged about two thousand men 
in its service, and established its head- 
quarters at Montreal. It took posses- 
sion of unoccupied lands not included in 
the Hudson Bay Company’s Charter, 
disputed its exclusive right to the terri- 
tory, and unhesitatingly encroached upon 
its trading privileges. The rivalry of the 
two companies was undisturbed until the 
commencement of the present century, 
at which time Lord Selkirk, a young and 
ambitious Scotch nobleman, determined 
to secure possession of the Red River 
Valley. He had heard wonderful stories 
told of its great fertility by the members 
of the North-west Company, by whom he 
was entertained when he visited Mon- 
treal. Conceiving a plan to attain his 
ambitious design, upon his return to 
England he purchased a sufficient quan- 
tity of Hudson Bay stock to enable him 
to control the committee’s actions, and 
allow him, under cover of their charter, 
to carry out his aggressive schemes 
against the North-west Company. In 
1811, he obtained from his company a 
grant by deed of the Red River District, 
and. succeeded, by flattering offers, in 
prevailing upon a body of Scotch High- 
landers to leave their homes and emi- 
grate to it. At this time, this district 
furnished the principal part of the sup- 
ply of provisions consumed by the North- 
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west Company’s employés; but, inas- 
much as the streams draining it flowed 
into Hudson Bay, it came within the 
limits of the charter of the Hudson Bay 
Company. Such being the case, Selkirk 
believed that they had only to lay claim 
to it, to be able to expel all intruders 
immediately. Proclamations to that ef- 
fect were promptly issued. The same 
were read by their rivals, but utterly dis- 
regarded, as they continued to pursue 
their trade, with their usual diligence, 
within the restricted limits. Quarrels 
were, consequently, of frequent occur- 
rence; but no actual collision took place 
until 1816, at which time the Governor 
of the settlement, with twenty of his fol- 
lowers, were killed by the North-westers, 
and the whole colony compelled to seek 
shelter at Norway House, a trading fort 
situated north of Lake Winnipeg. In 
order to make his title complete and 
doubly secure, Lord Selkirk, in 1817, 
entered into a treaty with the aboriginal 
tribes—the Cree and Chippeway Indians 
—for the purpose of extinguishing any 
claims which they might possess over 
the land occupied by the settlement. By 
this treaty it was mutually agreed that 
he should obtain full possession of the 
soil “as far back from the banks of the 
river as a horse could be seen under,” 
on condition that he should pay annually 
to their Chiefs “one hundred pounds of 
good merchantable tobacco,” the agree- 
ment being signed by Selkirk and the 
following Chiefs: Moche W. Keocab, (Ze 
sonnant); Mechudewikonaie, (Za rode 
noire); Ouekidvat, (Grandes oreilles); 
Kayajiekebinoa, (Z’homme noir), and 
Pegowis. 

The belligerent spirit of the rival com- 
panies continying, the settlement thrived 
but very indifferently until 1820, at which 
time Earl Bathurst, the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, succeeded in ef- 
fecting a union between them; and an 
Act was passed in the following year 
granting a license to them for the exclu- 
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sive privilege of trading with the In- 
dians in such parts north of the bound- 
ary of the United States as were not in- 
cluded in the charter of the Hudson Bay 
Company, for a term of twenty-one years. 
Selkirk sold his personal right in the 
settlement to the Hudson Bay Company 
in 1834; and before the expiration of the 
term of license the North-west Company 
dissolved, and the license returned to 
the Crown. In 1838 a new license fora 
similar term of twenty-one years was 
issued to the Hudson Bay Company 
alone, which, upon its expiration in 1859, 
was never renewed. 

Such, in brief, 1s the past history of 
Manitoba. 

Sixty years have elapsed since the es- 
tablishment of the Red River settlement, 
which, if we exclude the scattered trad- 
ing posts of the fur-trading company, is 
the only settled place in the province. 
The resident inhabitants, who do not 
exceed fifteen thousand in number, are 
composed, in q large measure, of French 
half-breeds; a fickle, desultory, and 
indolent people, passionately fond of 
gaiety and gaudy apparel, who rarely 
succeed in elevating themselves, or in 
attaining comfortable and independent 
circumstances. In keeping the settle- 
ment in its present unprogressive condi- 
tion, the indolent spirit of these half- 
breeds has undoubtedly materially aided 
the selfish policy of the Hudson Bay 
Company, who, in jealously protecting 
their privileges, excluded all intruders 
and successfully discouraged immigra- 
tion. 

The aborigines, who subsist by hunt- 
ing, fishing, and trapping, are variously 
estimated at from thirty to forty thou- 
sand, and consist of the Crees, Sioux, 
Blackfeet, Salteaux, Ojibways, and As- 
siniboines. The tribes inhabiting that 
section of country bordering upon Min- 
nesota are heathens; but, nevertheless, 
extremely pious and earnest in their re- 
ligious devotions, manifesting them in 
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long fasts and nights of weary watching, 
professedly communing with Spirits, 
whose presence in the secret recesses 
of their lodges is indicated by drum- 
beating, chanting, and incantations. In 
appearance, they are tall and exceedingly 
well formed; in bearing, independent, 
even bordering upon sauciness ; in their 
intercourse with strangers they are, how- 


ever, hospitable and kind. Missionaries’ 


have labored zealously among them for 
years, endeavoring to convert them to 
Christianity, utterly failing, however, to 
make any impression whatever upon 
them; although contrary to natural expec- 
tation, in morality they are far superior to 
their roving brothers of the plains. As 
traders they are keen and shrewd. Many 
of them are experts in diplomacy, hav- 
ing had considerable experience in mak- 
ing treaties with the United States for 
the relinquishment of lands possessed 
by them in that territory. Whatever 
may be the true character of the average 
red-skin of the American Continent, the 
tribes inhabiting Manitoba are undoubt- 
edly not of the treacherous disposition 
generally attributed to the race. In 
making treaties, the Chief's word, hav- 
ing once passed, is considered the tribe’s 
bond, and as such faithfully observed. 
Treaties which have been fully discuss- 
ed, and whose provisions have been thor- 
oughly explained and understood, are 
strictly respected and adhered to. Dif- 
ficulties with them are of rare occur- 
rence, the careful British having learned 
something from the Americans’ dearly- 
purchased experience with the Red Man, 
and adopted a more humane, liberal, and 
conciliatory policy toward him, the ben- 
eficial effects of which are apparent in 
his peaceful demeanor. 

Manitoba comprises an estimated area 
of about 2,750,000 square miles, and con- 
tains one of the most extensive agricul- 
tural basins on the Continent, watered by 
the Red, Assiniboine, and Saskatche- 
wan rivers, with innumerable lakes of va- 
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rious sizes and descriptions interspersed 
throughout. The district in the neigh- 
borhood of the settlement has been the 
repository, from time immemorial, for 
the rich alluvium carried down from the 
hills of Minnesota in the bosom of the 
Red River. The Saskatchewan, which 
is the principal stream in the province, 
rises in the foot-hills of the Rocky Mount- 
ains, and flows sluggishly eastward for 
over a thousand miles, through a vast 
and comparatively level plain, possess- 
ing a soil of rich vegetable mold of great 
depth and extraordinary producing ca- 
pacity. This valley alone is estimated 
to contain one hundred millions of acres 
of land ready for the plow, and specially 
adapted for the production of maize, 
wheat, and other cereals. These exten- 
sive prairies are dotted, here and there, 
with groves of timber, resembling in 
appearance a beautifully laid-out park. 
They are now the common grazing- 
grounds of numberless herds of buffalo, 
being covered with a luxuriant growth 
of wild grasses, sufficiently tall in some 
places to tie across a horse’s back. The 
banks of the streams are lined with a belt 
of timber, extending for about one mile 
inland, consisting of oak, ash, pine, ma- 
ple, poplar, and tamarack. Those lands 
which have been cultivated at the settle- 
ments have produced successive annual 
crops of wheat for twenty years, without 
any apparent exhaustion of the soil, or 
diminution in the yield. The average 
yield obtained is about forty bushels to 
the acre, of an average weight of. sixty- 
four pounds to the bushel. Maize has 
been grown by the natives since and 
prior to the settlement of the land by the 
Whites. Delicious fruits, such as plums, 
grapes, currants, gooseberries, etc., grow 
abundantly in the woods in a wild but, 
nevertheless, advanced state of perfec- 
tion. Although a gradual ascent of from 
seven hundred to four thousand feet oc- 
curs from Fort Garry—situated at the 
junction of the Assiniboine with the Red 
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River—to the foot-hills of the Rocky 
Mountains, the climate throughout is of 
a uniform character—genial and salubri- 
ous. Peace River Valley—situated in 
56° north latitude, and 117° west longi- 
tude— possesses a climate in every re- 
spect similar to that of St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, and the spring season opens al- 
most simultaneously along the immense 
plains from the latter place, in the south, 
to the McKenzie River, in the north. 
No better evidence of this uniformity in 
the nature of the climate is required than 
the fact that the buffalo winter with equal 
safety on the banks of the upper Atha- 
basca as they do in the latitude of St. 
Paul. This peculiar similarity of: cli- 
mate in regions of different altitudes and 
latitudinal positions is accounted for by 
the north-west tendency of the isother- 
mal lines. The following figures, ob- 
tained from the results of thermometri- 
cal observations taken at Fort Garry, 
are slightly below the general tempera- 
ture of the country farther west, which 
is not affected by the winds passing over 
the cold waters of the adjacent Lake 
Winnipeg, which materially affect the 
temperature of that particular locality: 
Mean Temp. 


January...... 10° 99% Fahr. 
February..... 13° 399 |“ 


Average Min. Temp. 
10° 04% Fahr. bel. zero. 
wor ‘¢ « 


March Par © = scevse 

Agrhh.ces cece Pe § savecos 

BP oaveceses MPa *  seccse 

Jee ccccccces Par | scses 

Jelly. ccocccee Poff “~ secess 

August ...... 60° eS sareee 
September....509 177 “ = saweee 

October ..... rae § = acess : 
November.. .19° 1° “ 7° Fahr. bel. zero. 
December ...10°9 20° “ 5°86" ** “ 


The maximum temperature attained 
during the year was 88° Fahrenheit, and 
the minimum 37° below zero. The av- 


erage fall of snow during the winter sea- 
son—which commences in November, 
and ends in the beginning of April— 
does not exceed eighteen inches, al- 
though it has been known to reach three 
feet, in an extremely hard season. 


The 
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prevailing winds are from the south and 
west, occasionally blowing from the 
north, but very seldom from the east. 
The bane of the land, heretofore, has 
been the visitation of the grasshopper 
plague, which, although an extremely 
rare occurrence, has always been disas- 
trous in its results. Appearing in the 
spring of the year in countless myriads, 
the dense mass moves over the country, 
completely darkening the heavens, and 
devouring every green blade with which 
they meet on their destructive march. 
Their eggs are deposited in the ground 
prior to taking their departure, and hatch- 
ed in the following spring. These visit- 
ations are always followed by that of im- 
mense flocks of blackbirds, which purge 
the land of the pest, and then mysteri- 
ously disappear to parts unknown. The 
last visit of these insects was made about 
six years ago, when the land was, as 
usual, converted by them into a barren 
waste. An excellent crop of wheat had 
been obtained the previous year, so that 
at the time the inhabitants were well 
prepared for such an emergency. A 
fund was promptly raised for their relief 
at St. Paul and various parts of Cana- 
da, but only one man in the entire set- 
tlement was compelled to resort to it to 
supply his wants. 

The lakes and rivers throughout the 
province abound in white-fish, sturgeon, 
perch, and gold-eyes; and the woods 
and prairies with game. The Saskatch- 
ewan country is plentifully supplied with 
mink, fox, marten, beaver, otter, and oth- 
er fur-bearing animals, from which, in 
addition to the general trade of the sec- 
tion, the Hudson Bay Company obtain- 
ed a revenue worth $150,000 per annum. 
Beds of lignite and bituminous coal ex- 
ist in unlimited quantities in the basins 
of the Assiniboine and Saskatchewan. 
Other fucl being exceedingly scarce on 
the prairies, these deposits will become 
of incalculable value at some future 
period. Fine flakes of gold have been 
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found in the bed of the Saskatchewan, 
the tributaries of the same being sup- 
posed to contain deposits of that metal 
in paying quantities. 

Among its largest and most important 
lakes are Winnipeg, Rainy, Lake of the 
Woods, and Manitoba, or the “ Evil Spir- 
it.” Itis from the latter that the prov- 
ince obtains its name. This lake is 120 
miles long and 24 miles broad, and 
situated at an altitude of forty-two 
feet above Lake Winnipeg, or 670 feet 
above the common sea level. Its waters 
are exceedingly shallow, averaging only 
about eighteen feet in depth, and in no 
part exceeding twenty-three feet. The 
incessant action of the waters has scoop- 
ed out deep caverns into its sandstone 
shores, which the superstitious Indian 
believes to be the abodes of spirits; and 
so strong is the influence of this super- 
stition, that he will, on no account, vent- 
ure to launch his canoe upon its crystal 
surface. The first attempt toward sys- 
tematically exploring this glorious agri- 
cultural region was made in 1857, when 
three parties were formed and outfitted 
for that purpose, receiving their instruc- 
tions from three different departments 
of the Government. Their object was 
to discover whether land or water com- 
munication could be obtained from the 
head of Lake Superior to the Rocky 
Mountains. The country lying between 
the lake and Red River was supposed to 
be impassable, from its broken- up nat- 
ure and on account of the numerous 
lakes and swamps by which it is inter- 
sected. Their investigations proved con- 
clusively the practicability of both. It 
was discovered that it would be com- 
paratively inexpensive to improve the 
navigation of the various lakes and riv- 
ers, and connect them, in one unbroken 
chain, 1,371 miles long, extending from 
within forty miles of Lake Superior to 
Fort Edmonton, at the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains. 


The construction of a highway across 
Var. V—37 
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the Continent, north of the forty-ninth 
parallel, has been the pet scheme of 
some of Britain’s most eminent states- 
men, and by them discussed from time 
to time in the nation’s legislative halls 
in both hemispheres. When the scheme 
was first conceived, far-seeing Ameri- 
cans observed the movement with a 
jealous eye; watched all the proceed- 
ings connected with it in their minutest 
details, and prophesied that if the coun- 
try did not perform its duty and forestall 
its neighbor, that the much-coveted 
Oriental trade —the specific object of 
the enterprise, considered to be its le- 
gitimate property— would be snatched 
from its grasp and securely held in the 
unyielding grip of its rival. Through 
their promptness of action and enter- 
prising spirit, the Americans have ac- 
complished the feat, while the British, 
with characteristic slowness, are still 
discussing the project, not having as yet 
turned over the first sod; in fact, the 
preliminary steps toward a definite issue 
have only just been taken in the incor- 
poration of Manitoba, and in the settle- 
ment of terms for incorporating British 
Columbia in the Dominion of Canada. 
This act completes the consolidation of 
the British North American Provinces, 
which it was deemed necessary to attain, 
so as to carry out the project. To ac- 
complish that object, it was necessary 
to obtain absolute and unfettered pos- 
session of the land comprised within the 
Hudson Bay Company’s Charter. .ve- 
gotiations were entered into with the 
company, which, after much delay, finally 
agreed to relinquish all its rights to the 
territory for the consideration of $1,500,- 
ooo and every twentieth section of the 
land, with the right of selection for ten 
years after the transfer. The consum- 
mation of the agreement was the signal 
for the outbreak of rebellion at Red 
River, under one John Riel, a young 
French Canadian. Inasmuch as all their 
rights and interests were vested in the 
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settlement, they considered that they 
were entitled to be consulted in the ne- 
gotiations, and revolted against being 
utterly ignored. Riel’s demands on the 
Home and Dominion Governments were 
as just as they were rational, and his re- 
sort to arms for the purpose of enforcing 
those demands, although apparently rash, 
was the only means by which he could 
hope to obtain redress for his grievances. 
He was shrewd enough to know that 
petitions and memorials addressed to the 
Government would be altogether inef- 
fectual, having good reason to believe, 
from the past history of its dealings with 
the Colonies, that a deaf ear would be 
turned to all such harmless documents, 
and that, if entertained at all, the delay 
ef any definite answer would only ag- 
gravate the existing evils, and make their 
removal, when attempted, the more diffi- 
cult. It was for the express purpose of 
defending and maintaining their common 
political rights that he and his associates 
opposed the entry into the Territory of 
McDougal, whom the Crown, in using 
its prerogative, had appointed Governor, 
and commissioned to take formal pos- 
session. The Colonial press, presuming 
that the insurgents’ object was purely 
patriotic, favored their movement, and 
eulogized the spirit by which they were 
-animated, although declining to indorse 
‘their mode of action. Had they subse- 
.quently continued to manifest the same 
sincerity of purpose, Manitoba might 
‘have been materially benefited, and an 
entire reform in the Crown’s Colonial 
policy might have been produced. It 
was soon discovered, however, that Riel’s 
real object was the establishment of a 
pseudo- republic, with himself as head, 
for the purpose of personal aggrandize- 
ment, and all sympathy for him and his 
cause at once ceased, and his motives 
were vehemently denounced. Fora time 
they held undisputed sway, and levied 
itribute upon all whom they thought fit; 
‘but immediately upon the arrival of troops 


from the East, they silently and myste- 
riously disappeared from the scene, to 
be heard of no more. Finally, on the 
16th of July, the new Province was in- 
corporated in the Dominion, and the 
Hon. Adams G. Archibald, the duly ap- 
pointed Governor, took peaceable pos- 
session thereof. 

The fact that the wheat-growing lands 
of the United States are becoming limit- 
ed in extent, is daily assuming more defi- 
nite proportions, and becoming more and 
more evident to the intelligent mind. The 
figure of that imaginary individual stand- 
ing on the uttermost western head-land of 
the Continent, looking with shaded eyes 
seaward over the placid waters of the 
Pacific, significantly intimates that the 
occidental march of empire, which has 
been progressing for ages, is effectually 
stopped. No other great undeveloped 
Continent invites the emigrant to its 
shores; nothing westward but a vast 
waste of waters, and we are unmistaka- 
bly given to understand that there are 
Kimits to our territorial resources. Our 
prodigal system of agriculture has made 
our available farming lands still more 
limited. The Western farmer formerly 
possessed a still farther West, contain- 
ing land as rich and productive as that 
which he tilled, and obtainable for the 
mere trouble of removing to it. The 
course he consequently pursued, was to 
extract as much from the land as it would 
produce without giving the soil any equiv- 
alent in return, so as to preserve its 
equilibrium, and after completely ex- 
hausting it, to remove to the western 
frontier and repeat the operation. Such 
is the course pursued by the farming 
community on our Pacific shores —for 
present gain they are robbing the earth 
of its legitimate rights, and their off- 
spring of their future heritage. Under 
the ordinary process of reclaiming im- 
poverished land, it will occupy as much 
time to do so as it has taken to render 
it unproductive. Agricultural chemis- 
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try may develop some new method by 
which its fertility may be speedily and 
inexpensively renewed, but the anticipa- 
tion of such desirable results can not 
justify our present agricultural extrava- 
gance. The effect of this ruinous policy 
is becoming seriously perceptible. The 
average yield of our wheat-growing States 
is surely and rapidly decreasing, and the 
average yield per acre of the cultivated 
wheat-lands of the United States is sur- 
prisingly low compared with that of other 
wheat - producing countries. England 
yields an average of at least twenty-three 
bushels per acre, while the average yield 
of the United States does not exceed 
ten bushels per acre. California, which 
State possesses the greatest producing 
capacity, with its comparatively new 
lands, only yields an average of about 
seventeen bushels per acre, and Illinois, 
the wheat-growing State of the Union, 
does not produce over twelve bushels. 
Considering that in addition to the de- 
crease in our proportionately small yield, 
our unoccupied lands are being rapidly 
absorbed by the constant enormous im- 
migration flowing into the country, we 
are compelled to believe that the time 
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will come when we shall cease to be ex- 
tensive exporters of breadstuffs. It is 
when that time arrives that Manitoba’s 
agricultural resources, which are at pres- 
ent too readily considered of only sec- 
ondary importance, will be valued and 
appreciated. It is from there that Brit- 
ain will then receive the supplies where- 
with to feed her hungry millions, and 
which sHe now obtains from the United 
States, securing thereby another pro- 
vision for her old age. Whether the 
proposed railroad will be a desirable 
and successful route for the overland 
transit of the Asiatic trade, or whether 
it will divert that trade from the channel 
we have cut for it, and monopolize the 
same itself, as its promoters sanguinely 
predict, are questions for Time to ex- 
pound. It, however, is evident, that when 
our land will be glutted, and over-crowd- 
ed Europe will be clamoring for other 
lands to receive her surplus population, 
it will be the artery by which that life- 
blood of a new settlement—immigration 
—will flow, and will be invaluable also 
as the means of conveying to the sea- 
board the products of the fertile and in- 
exhaustible soil of this future granary. 





A CANOE-CRUISE IN THE CORAL SEA. 


F you can buy a canoe for two cali- 
co shirts, what will your annual ex- 
penses in Tahiti amount to? This was 
a mental problem I concluded to solve, 
and, having invested my two shirts, I 
began the solution in’ this wise: My 
slender little treasure lay with half its 
length on shore, and, being quite big 
enough for two, I looked about me, 
seeking some one to sit in the bows, for 
company and ballast. 
Up and down the shady beech of Pa- 
peete I wandered, with this advertise- 
ment written all over my anxious face: 


" necessity of my constituting a temporary 





“ WANTED—A crew about ten years of age; of a 
mild disposition, and with no particular fondness for 
human flesh; not particular as to sex! Apply imme- 
diately, at the new canoe, under the bread-fruit tree, 
Papeete, South Pacific.” 


Some young things were pitching 
French coppers so earnestly, they didn’t 
read my face ; some were not sea-faring, 
at that moment; while most of them ev- 
idently ate more than was good for them, 
which might result disastrously, in a ca- 
noe-cruise, and I set my heart against 
them. The afternoon was waning, and 
my ill luck seemed to urge upon me the 
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press-gang for the kidnapping of the re- 
quired article. 

“Who is anxious to go to sea with 
me,” I bawled, returning through the 
crowds of young gamblers, all intently 
disinterested in every thing but “pitch 
and toss.” Not far away, a group of 
wandering minstrels—such as make mu- 
sical the shores of Tahiti—sat in the 
middle of the street, chanting. One 
youth played with considerable skill up- 
on a joint of bamboo, of the flute spe- 
cies, but breathed into from the nostrils, 
instead of the lips. Three or four minor 
notes were piped at uncertain intervals, 
playing an impromptu variation upon the 
air of the singers. Drawing near, the 
music was suspended, and I proposed 
shipping one of the melodious vaga- 
bonds, whereupon the entire chorus ex- 
pressed a willingness to accompany me, 
in any capacity whatever, remarking, at 
the same time, that “they were a body 
bound, so to speak, by cords of harmo- 
ny, and any proposal to disband them 
would, by it, be regarded as highly ab- 
surd.” Then I led the solemn proces- 
sion of volunteers to my canoe, and we 
regarded it in silence ; it was something 
larger than a pea-pod, to be sure, but 
about the shape of one. After a mo- 
ment of deliberation, during which a 
great throng of curious spectators had 
assembled, the orchestra declared itself 
in readiness to ship before the paddle, 
for the trifling consideration of $17. I 
knew the vague notion that money is 
money, call it dollar or dime, generally 
entertained by the innocent children of 
Nature ; and, dazzling the unaccustomed 
eyes of the flutist with a new two- franc 
piece, he immediately embarked. The 
bereaved singers sat on the shore and 
lifted up their voices in resounding dis- 
cord, as the canoe slid off into the still 
waters, and my crew, with commendable 
fortitude, laid down the nose - flute, took 
up the paddle, and we began our canoe- 
cruise. 
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The frail thing glided over the waves, 
as though invisible currents were sweep- 
ing her into the hereafter; the shore 
seemed to recede, drawing the low, 
thatched houses into deeper shadow; 
other canoes skimmed over the sea, like 
great water-bugs, while the sun set be- 
yond the sharp outlines of beautiful Mo- 
rea, glorifying it and us. 

There was a small islet not far away 
—an islet about the size of and of the 
nature of a bouquet—looking, just then, 
like a mote in a sheet of flame. Thith- 
er I directed the reformed flutist, and 
then let myself relapse into the all-em- 
bracing quietness that succeeds most 
every vexation that flesh is heir to. 

There was something soothing in the 
nature of mycrew. He sat with his back 
to me—a brown back, that glistened in 
the sun, and arched itself, from time to 
time, cat-like, as though it was very good 
to be brown and bare and shiny. From 
the waist to the feet fell the resplendent 
folds of a areu, worn by all Tahitians, 
of every possible age and sex, and con- 
sisted, in this case, of a thin breadth 
of cloth, stamped with a deep- blue fir- 
mament, in which supernaturally yellow 
suns were perpetually setting in several 
spots. A round head topped his chubby 
shoulders, and was shaven from the neck 
to the crown, with a matted forelock of 
the blackness of darkness falling to the 
eyes and keeping the sun out of them. 
One ear was enlivened with a crescent 
of beaten gold, which decoration, having 
been won at “pitch and toss,” will prob- 
ably never again, in the course of human 
events, meet with its proper mate. On 
the whole, he looked just a little bit like 
a fan-tail pigeon with its wings plucked. 

At this point, my crew suddenly rose 
in the bows of the canoe, making several 
outlandish flourishes with his broad pad- 
dle. I was about to demand the occa- 


sion of his sudden insanity, when we be- 
gan to grate over some crumbling sub- 
stance that materially impeded our prog- 
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ress, suggesting all sorts of disagreeable 
sensations—such as knife-grinding in 
the next yard, saw-filing round the cor- 
ner, etc. It was as though we were ca- 
reering madly over a multitude of fine- 
tooth combs. With that caution which 
is inseparable from canoe-cruising in 
every part of the known world, I leaned 
over the side of my personal property 
and penetrated the bewildering depths 
of the coral sea. 

Were we, I asked myself, suspended 
about two feet above a garden of varie- 
gated cauliflowers? Or were the ele- 
ments wafting us over a minute winter- 
forest, whose fragile boughs were loaded 
with prismatic crystals ? 

The scene was constantly changing: 
now it seemed a disordered bed of roses 
—pink, and white, and orange ; present- 
ly, we were floating in the air, looking 
down upon a thousand-domed mosque, 
pale in the glamour of the oriental moon; 
and then a wilderness of bowers pre- 
sented itself—bowers whose fixed leaves 
still seemed to quiver in the slight ripple 
of the sea—blossoming for a moment in 
showers of buds, purple, and green, and 
gold, but fading almost as soon as born. 
I could scarcely believe my eyes, when 
these tiny, though marvelously brilliant, 
fish shot suddenly out from some lace- 
like structure, each having the lurid and 
flame-like beauty of sulphurous fire, and 
all turning instantly, in sudden conster- 
nation at finding us so near, and secret- 
ing themselves in the coral pavilion that 
amply sheltered them. Among the deli- 
cate anatomy of these frozen ferns our 
light canoe was crashing on its way. I 
saw the fragile structures overwhelmed 
with a single blow from the young sav- 
age, who stood erect, propelling us on- 
ward amid the general ruins. With my 
thumb and finger I annihilated the labo- 
rious monuments of centuries, and saw 
havoc and desolation in our wake. 

There, in one of God’s reef- walled 
and cliff-sheltered aguaria, we drifted, 
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while the sky and sea were glowing with 
the final, triumphant gush of sunset ra- 
diance. Fefe at last broke the silence, 
with an interrogation: “Well, how you 
feel?” “Fefe,” I replied, “I feel as 
though I were some good and faithful 
bee, sinking into a sphere of amber, for 
a sleep of a thousand years.” Fefe gave 
a deep- mouthed and expressive grunt, 
as he laid his brown profile against the 
sunset sky, thereby displaying his soli- 
tary ear-ring to the best advantage, and 
with evident personal satisfaction. “And 
how do you feel, Fefe?” I asked. He 
was mum for a moment; arched his back 
like any wholesome animal when the sun 
has struck clean through it; ejaculated 
an ejaculation with his tongue and teeth 
that cannot possibly be spelled in En- 
glish, and thereupon his nostril quiv- 
ered spasmodically, and was only com- 
forted by the immediate application of 
his nose - flute, through which dulcet or- 
gan he confessed his deep and otherwise 
unutterable joy. I blessed him for it, 
though there were but three notes, all 
told, and those minors and a trifle flat. 

Fefe’s impassioned soul having sub- 
sided, we both looked over to beautiful 
Morea, nine miles away. How her peaks 
shone like steel, and her valleys looked 
full of sleep; while here and there, one 
golden ray lingered for a moment, to put 
the final touch to a fruit it was ripening, 
or a flower it was painting—for they 
each have their perfect work allotted to 
them, and they don’t leave it half com- 
pleted. 

It was just the hour that harmonizes 
every thing in nature, and when there is 
no possible discord in all the universe. 
The fishes were baptizing themselves by 
immersion in space, and kept leaping 
into the air, like momentary inches of 
chain-lightning. Our islet swam be- 
fore us, spiritualized —suspended, as it 
were, above the sea—ready at any mo- 
ment to fade away. The waves had 
ceased beating upon the reef; the clear, 
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low notes of a bell vibrating from the 
shore, called us to prayer. Fefe knew 
it, and was ready—so was I—and, with 
bare heads and souls utterly at peace, 
we gave our hearts to God—for the time 
being! 

Then came the hum of voices and the 
rustle of renewed life. On we press- 
ed toward our islet, under the increas- 
ing shadows of the dusk. A sloping 
beach received us; the young cocoa- 
palms embraced one another with fring- 
ed branches. Through green and end- 
less corridors we saw the broad disk of 
the full moon hanging above the hill. 

Fefe at once chose a palm, and, hav- 
ing ascended to its summit, cast down 
its fruit. Descending, he planted a stake 
in the earth, and striking a nut against 
its sharpened top, soon laid open the 
f.brous husk, with which a fire was kin- 
dled. 

Taking two peeled nuts in his hands, 
he struck one against the other and laid 
open the skull of it—a clear sort of scalp- 
ing that aroused me to enthusiasm. 
There is one end of a cocoa-nut’s skull 
as delicate as a baby’s, and a well-direct- 
ed tap does the business; possibly the 
same result would follow with those of 
infants of the right age —twins, for in- 
stance. Fefe agrees with me in this 
theory, now first given to the public. 

Then followed much talk, on many 
topics, over our tropical supper—said 
supper consisting of sea-weed salad, 
patent self-stuffing banana-sausages, and 
cocoa-nut hash. We argued somewhat, 
also, but in a South Pacific fashion — 
which would surely spoil, if reported; I 
only remember, and will record, that 
Fefe regarded the nose-flute as a tri- 
umph of art, and considered himself no 
novice in musical science, as applicable 
to nose- flutes in a land where there is 
scarcely a nose without its particular 
flute, and many a flute is silent forever, 
because its special nose is laid among 
the dust. 


Having eaten, I proposed sleeping on 
the spot, and continuing the cruise at 
dawn. “Why should we return to the 
world and its cares, when the sea invites 
us to its isles. Nature will feed us. In 
that blest land, clothing has not yet 
been discovered. Let us away!” I 
cried. At this juncture, voices came 
over the sea to us—voices chanting like 
syrens upon the shore. Instinctively, 
Fefe’s nose-flute resumed its ¢vemo/o, 
and I knew the day was lost. “Come,” 
said the little rascal, as though he were 
captain and I the crew, and he dragged 
me toward the skiff. With terrific em- 
phasis, I commanded him to desist. 
“Don’t imagine,” I said, “that this is a 
modern Bounty, and that it is your duty 
to rise up in mutiny for the sake of dra- 
matic justice. Nature never repeats her- 
self, therefore come back to camp!” 

But he wouldn’t come. I knew I 
should lose my canoe unless I followed, 
or should have to paddle back alone — 
no easy task for one unaccustomed to it. 
So I moodily embarked with him; and 
having pushed off into deep water, he 
sounded a note of triumph that was 
greeted with shouts on shore, and I felt 
that my fate was sealed. 

It had been my life-dream to bid adieu 
to the human family, with one or two ex- 
ceptions; to sever every tie that bound 
me to any thing under the sun; to live 
close to Nature, trusting her, and get- 
ting trusted by her. 

I explained all this to the young “ Ka- 
nack,” who was in a complete state of 
insurrection, but failed to subdue him. 
Overhead, the air was flooded with hazy 
moonlight; the sea looked like one im- 
measurable drop of quicksilver, and upon 
the summit of this luminous sphere, our 
shallop was mysteriously poised. A faint 
wind was breathing over the ocean; Fefe 
erected his paddle in the bows, placed 
against it a broad mat that constituted 
part of my outfit for that new life of 
which I was defrauded, and on we sped 
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like a belated sea-bird seeking its mossy 
nest. 

Beneath us slept the infinite creations 
of another world, gleaming from the dark 
bosom of the sea with an unearthly pal- 
lor, and seeming to reveal something of 
the forbidden mysteries that lie beyond 


the grave. “La Petite Pologne,” whis- 
pered Fefe, as he arched his back for 
the last time, and stepped on shore at 
the foot of this singular rendezvous —a 
narrow lane threading the groves of Pa- 
peete, bordered by wine-shops, bakeries, 
and a convent-wall, lit at night by smoky 
lanterns hanging motionless in the dead 
air of the town, and thronged from 7 P.M. 
till 10 P.M., by people from all quarters 
of the globe. 

Fefe having resumed his profession 
as soon as his bare foot was on his na- 
tive heath again, the minstrels moved in 
a hollow square through the centre of 
La Petite Pologne. They were rendering 
some Tahitian madrigal—a three-part 
song, the solo, or first part, of which 
being got safely through with—a single 
stanza—it was repeated as a duo, and so 
re-repeated through simple addition with 
a@ gradually-increasing chorus ; the nose- 
flute meantime getting delirious, and 
sounding its fiza/e in an ecstasy pro- 
longed to the point of strangulation, 
when the whole unceremoniously termi- 
nated, and every body took a rest and a 
fresh start. During these performances, 
the audience was dense and demonstra- 
tive. Fefe was in his element, sitting 
with his best side to the public, and 
flaunting his ear-ring mightily. A dance 
followed: a dance always follows in that 
land of light hearts, and as one after an- 
other was ushered into the arena and 
gave his or her body to the interpreta- 
tion of such songs as would startle 
Christian ears —albeit there be some 
Christian hearts less tender, and Chris- 
tian lips less true—to my surprise, Fefe 
abandoned his piping and danced before 
me, and then came a flash of intuition— 
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rather late, it is true, but still useful as 
an explanatory supplement to my previ- 
ous vexations. “Fefe!” I gasped (Fefe 
is the Tahitian for E/cphantiasis), and 
my Fefe raised his or her skirts, and 
danced with a shocking leg. I really 
can’t tell you what Fefe was. You nev- 
er can tell by the name. He might have 
been a boy, or she might have been a 
girl, all the time. I don’t know that it 
makes any particular difference to me 
what it was, but I cannot encourage ele- 
phantiasis in any thing, and therefore I 
concluded my naval engagement with 
Fefe, and solemnly walked toward my 
chamber, scarcely a block off. The 
music followed me to my door with a 
song of some kind or other, but the real 
nature of which I was too sensitive to 
definitely ascertain. 

Gazelle-eyed damsels, with star-flow- 
ers dangling from their ears, obstructed 
the way. The gendarmes regarded me 
with an eye single to France and French 
principles. Mariners arrayed in the blue 
of their own sea and the white of their 
own breakers, bore down upon us with 
more than belonged to them. Men ofall 
colors went to and fro, like mad creat- 
ures ; women followed; children career- 
ed hither and thither. Wild shouts rent 
the air; there was an intoxicating ele- 
ment that enveloped all things. The 
street was by no means straight, though 
it could scarcely have been narrower ; 
the waves staggered up the beach, and 
reeled back again; the moon leered at 
us as she leaned against a “boozy” 
cloud, and half-nude bodies lay here 
and there in dark corners, steeped to the 
toes in rum. Out of this human mael- 
strom, whose fatal tide was beginning to 
sweep me on with it, I made a plunge 
for my door-knob and caught it. Twen- 
ty besetting sins sought to follow me, 
covered with wreaths and fragrant with 
sandal- wood oil; twenty besetting sins 
rather pleasant to have around one, be- 
cause by no means as disagreeable as 
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they should be. Fefe was there, also, 
and I turned to address him a parting 
word—a word calculated to do its work 
in a soil particularly mellow. 

“Fefe,” I said, “how can I help re- 
garding it as a dispensation of Provi- 
dence that your one leg is considerably 
bigger than your other? How can I ex- 
pect you, with your assorted legs, to 
walk in that straight and narrow way 
where I have frequently found it incon- 
venient to walk myself, to say nothing 
of the symmetry of my own extremities ? 
Therefore, adieu, child of the South, 
with your one ear-ring and your piano- 
forte leg ; adieu—forever.” 

With that I closed my door upon the 
scene, and strove to bury myself in ob- 
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livion behind the white window - shade. 
In vain: the shadow with the mus- 
tache and goatee still pursued the shad- 
ow with the flowing locks that fled too 
slowly. Voices faint, though audible, 
indulged in allusions more or less pro- 
fane, and with a success which would 
be considered highly improper in any 
latitude. 

Thus sinking into an unquiet sleep, 
with a dream of canoe-cruising in a cor- 
al sea, whose pellucid waves sang sadly 
upon the remote shores of an ideal 
sphere, across the window loomed the 
gigantic shadow of some brown beauty, 
whose vast proportions suggested noth- 
ing more lovely than a new Sphinx, with 
a cabbage in either ear. 





HIS ANSWER TO 


‘HER LETTER.” 


REPORTED BY TRUTHFUL JAMES, 


Being asked by an intimate party — 
Which the same I would term as a friend — 
Which his health it Were vain to call hearty, 
Since the mind to deceit it might lend ; 
For his arm it was broken quite recent, 


And has something gone wrong with his lung— 
Which is why it is proper and decent 
I should write what he runs off his tongue: 


First, he Says, Miss, he’s read through your letter 
To the end—and the end came too soon. 
That a slight illness kept him your debtor 
(Which for weeks he was wild as a loon), 
That his spirits are buoyant as yours is; 
That with you, Miss, he challenges Fate 
(Which the language that invalid uses 
At times—it were vain to relate). 


And he says that the mountains are fairer 
For once being held in your thought ; 

That each rock holds a wealth that is rarer 
Than ever by gold -secker sought — 

(Which are words he would put in these pages, 
By a party not given to guile ; 

Which the same not, at date, paying wages, 
Might produce in the sinful a smile). 
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He remembers the ball at the Ferry, 
And the ride, and the gate, and the vow, 
And the rose that you gave him—that very 
Same rose he is treasuring now ; 
(Which his blanket he’s kicked on his trunk, Miss, 
And insists on his legs being free ; 
And his language to me from his bunk, Miss, 
Is frequent and painful and free). 


He hopes you are wearing no willows, 
But are happy and gay all the while; 

That he knows —(which this dodging of pillows 
Imparts but small ease to the style, 

And the same you will pardon)—he knows, Miss, 
That, though parted by many a mile, 

Yet, were he lying under the snows, Miss, 
They’d melt into tears at your smile. 


And you’ll still think of him in your pleasures, 
In your brief twilight -dreams of the past, 
In this green laurel-spray, that he treasures, 
It was plucked where your parting was last. 
In this specimen — but a small trifle— 
It will do for a pin for your shawl ; 
(Which the truth not to wickedly stifle, 
Was his last week’s ‘‘clean up’’—and Ais alZ). 


He’s asleep—which the same might seem strange, Miss, 
Were it not that I scorn to deny 
That I raised his last dose, for a change, Miss, 
In view that his fever was high. 
But he lies there quite peaceful and pensive ; 
And, now, my respects, Miss, to you ; 
Which, my language, although comprehensive, 
Might seem to be freedom—it’s true. 


Which I have a small favor to ask you, 
As concerns a bull-pup, which the same— 
If the duty would not overtask you— 
You would please to procure for me, game, 
And send per Express to the Flat, Miss, 
Which they say York is famed for the breed, 
Which though words of deceit may be that — Miss, 
Ill trust to your taste, Miss, indeed. 


P. S.—Which this same interfering 
In other folks’ ways I despise — 
Yet, if it so be I was hearing 
That it’s just empty pockets as lies 
Betwixt you and Joseph— it follers 
That, having no family claims, 
Here’s my pile—which it’s six hundred dollars, 
As is, yours, with respecis, 
TRUTHFUL JAMES. 
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Professor Orton fitted himself for the jour- 
ney across the Andes and down the Amazon 
by the careful perusal of Humboldt, Darwin, 
and other predecessors. Indeed, before land- 
ing at Guyaquil, he seems to be so entirely 
familiar with the objects of interest along his 
proposed trail that we must attribute his 
finishing the trip rather to the pluck char- 
acteristic of the north-temperate man than to 
any zest for novelty. 

In opening his narrative, the Professor 
shows himself to be in that uninteresting 
middle condition where he has neither the 
naive sensitiveness of a new traveler, nor the 
penetration of the practiced observer. . No 
sooner is he mounted upon a mule and head- 
ed for the Andes than he begins to recognize 
things with a reckless freedom. The ghosts 
of Humboldt and Darwin flank him upon 
either side. What they had seen, he sees. 
Not once does he lift his eyes from the dusty 
trail, but confines himself to the 76/e of a cor- 
roborator. To behold the shoe -print of 
Humboldt is a signal for him to put his foot 
in it; but the stride of the old hero-savant 
is too wide for the Professor from Vassar. 

Observations on Nature and people, origin- 
ally made by others, and served up 2 /a 
Orton, form the staple of his repast. It is 


with a sense of relief that we at last pass the 
place where the inevitable condor soars above 


the cap of Chimborazo, and we find our- 
selves drearily wondering whether the same 
orange-light has been blazing away all these 
years on the unfortunate crest of Cotopaxi. 
In the mule he sees only the encomiums of 
Humboldt and Darwin. Of its delicious 
originality, its esprit de corps, its abomin- 
able superabundance of character, he says 
nothing, for as yet the teamsters of Washoe 
grade have not written. 

Nothing new is told us of the magnificent 
groups of volcanoes, and as if to cast a last 
slur upon their fiery cones, the Professor went 
home and submitted his rock specimens to 
Dr. T. Sterry Hunt, that worthy having, as 
we suppose, shuffled off all his volcanic ge- 
ology under the scorching fire of Forbes. 
How a Professor of Natural Science could 
ride the Darwinian mule over the Humboldt- 
ian pathway, around and among that might- 
iest cluster of volcanoes, without even inad- 
vertently casting some ray of light upon their 
nature, or rising to one short paragraph of 
clear description, is an enigma we are unable 
to solve. 

When a Professor in a female college trav- 
els in a tropical country, and proposes’ to 
himself to criticize society, it is without 
doubt needful that he should retain his 
gloves and be guarded to a fault. It is not, 
however, a proof of courage or good sense 
to conspicuously shy the entire female sex. 
Mr. Orton belongs to a class who see in the 
tropical woman only her laxity of manner 
and morale. We can not help believing this 
is because they look for no other and higher 
characteristics. Kingsley, in literature, and 
Jerome, among painters, make the same gross 
blunder, that fullness of animal means ab- 
sence of moral nature. It is only Story who 
seems to catch the sensuous innocence of the 
tropical woman. His ‘* Lybian Sibyl ’’ em- 
bodies it. Her soft, full outlines, and air 
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of nerveless repose, suggest the twilight, the 
palm, and the wind-swayed hammock, while 
her guileless face is tranquil, poetic, uncon- 
scious, 

Just liberated from the fresh paint of Vas- 
sar, and having hurriedly bowed himself past 
**society,’’ it must have been a grave tempt- 
ation to give up to a regular spree of Inca 
romance. Thesword of Pizarro and sceptre of 
Atahualpa flash up fitfully, but are prompt- 
ly extinguished by common -place observa- 
tions on the commercial insignificance, the 
bad roads, indigestible food, and general be- 
latedness of Equador. Much better this is, 
to be sure, than moralizing over bogus graves, 
and wasting sentiment over ill-authentic relics 
of the past ; but there is a field for valuable 
observation, a theatre for true poetry, in the 
sad downfall of that single aspiring Amer- 
ican race. 

To walk pari passu with the spirit of 
Humboldt in that ghost’s peculiar stamping- 
ground, is, indeed, a severe test of the ob- 
server of Nature. The very first step is likely 
to bridge a certain narrow crevice between the 
sublime and ridiculous. To say that Orton 
has successfully avoided this, is, indeed, 
praise ; but it would have been far better 
had he walked alone in the broad light of 
modern knowledge, making his own study, 
accomplishing his own plans. 

Well for Humboldt that he sleeps in his 
quiet Prussian grave untroubled, while his 
ardent admirer, in a brief six months, gallops 
over the weary pathway, reprints a few trite 
facts, not omitting that old bore, the ‘ mid- 
night-howling monkey,’’ and over-gilds a 
happy enough style with a foil hammered to 
transparency from the hard-earned gold of 
the great German. Not being an admirer 
of La Condamine, that savant’s style is not 
apparent in the long description where Orton 
has followed him. Upon the east slope of 
the Andes, by a well-known trail, our au- 
thor finds the Amazon in what Pliny calls a 
frivolous beginning. This he follows until 
the Napo confluence with the Maraiion, and 
thence down the long, monotonous course of 
the Amazon to the sea—a perfect Fardin 
des Plantes walling him in on either side— 
and as he floats along under the swift paddle 
of the natives, there appear villages, half- 
breed officials, endless labyrinths of the vine 
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and palm, the ever-increasing volume of the 
river, occasional well-selected sentiments 
from earlier travelers, and our writer glides 
out into the ocean, and home. 

He is the only English-speaking man who 
has madethis whole journey. Several French 
and German travelers have given to their 
countrymen accounts of this identical trail. 
There is a gap of perhaps a hundred miles 
between the eastern slope of the Andes and 
the Amazon which Mr. Orton may claim as 
his own, but only in an English - speaking 
sense. 

The interest of the Amazon, aside from its 
commercial and geographical greatness, is 
confined to menagerie and conservatory, un- 
less, indeed, one should go a-fishing during 
the entire daylight, as the Agassiz did. To 
the true disciple of learning it may com- 
municate a subtile thrill to be teld that the 
‘*Callidryas eubule’’ alights on the ‘Ber- 
tholletia excelca,’’ but for the average North 
American very little Amazon will suffice. 
In the first, or Andean Divisicn of this am- 
phibious book, there is a painful seriousness, 
an air of intense Anglo-Saxon determination 
to do the thing, all of which is the only ap- 
proach to the amusing we noticed. A trav- 
eler ceases to be entertaining when he knows 
precisely where he is going, and what he is 
to see when he gets there. Yet it must not 
be forgotten that the author’s tone throughout 
is equally modest with his achievements. 


Of all others, Physical Geography is that 
branch of science which requires the most 
broad and well-trained mind, the most en- 
tire devotion, and all but endless travel. 
Without these requisites, no writer has at- 
tained to any thing like eminence. At the 
same time, it is a department in which the 
most superficial students and the most blat- 
ant plagiarists may, with the least true labor, 
produce a theatrical success. The quanti- 
ties dealt in, the variety and splendor of ma- 
terial, the impressiveness of results, and, 
above all, the extreme richness of existing 
literature, offer a strong temptation to the 
fame-thirsty. Mr. G. W. Foster, LL.D., lec- 
turer on Physical Geography and the cognate 
sciences in the University of Chicago, and, 
perhaps, more widely known from his joint 
labor on Lake Superior with Professor Whit- 
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ney, has set for himself the magnificent task 
of presenting a comprehensive account of the 
Physical Geography of the Mississippi Val- 
ley. Of his book, he remarks, in preparing 
it for the press: ‘*I have been oppressed by 
a double fear, lest, while I might render it 
too abstruse for the comprehension of the 
general reader, at the same time the special- 
ties were not sufficiently exact to satisfy the 
requirements of those who brought to the in- 
vestigation of these subjects a purely scientific 
spirit.”” In regard to his first fear either our 
writer’s apprehensions were groundless, or 
his success great. But having avoided this 
Scylla, he runs afoul of Charybdis, in a 
manner which betrays a conspicuous want 
of solid acquirement. In the primary out- 
lines of his geography, he displays a meas- 
ure of ignorance not to be expected in any 
one who, like him, possesses a library so 
readily at hand. His descriptions of the 
mountain country remind one pleasantly of 
the half-mythical vagaries of Pliny, and con- 
vince us that Mr. Foster has not even availed 
himself of one of those dreaded Chicago vis- 
itations to crossthe Continent. Upon the ‘‘Ba- 
sin’’ itself, and along the dusty avenues of lit- 
erary travel, his material is ample, and has al- 
ready stood the test of criticism upon the pages 
of its original authors. It is chiefly when he 
reaches the Cordilleras, that he displays most 
signally his lack of the faculty of generaliza- 
tion. The Yosemite, Shasta, the peaks of 
Colorado, and the Comstock Lode, dodge 
and flicker through chapter after chapter, 
turning up in most startling apposition, giv- 
ing to the whole of our esteemed Pacific 
Coast the evanescent charm of a kaleido- 
scope. Not only are his materials wholly 
drawn from the researches of others, but he 
has failed carefully to digest their well-con- 
sidered statements. Not uncommonly, he 
entirely misrepresents the true state of the 
case from hasty reading. We have in mind 
several instances, such, for example, as at- 
tributing to Whitney the statement that the 
Sierra Nevada was upheaved in the Tri- 
assic Period. Ilis treatment of the great 
west wind of the continent is cavalier in the 
extreme ; and we feel personally hurt when 
he tells us that the Sierra Nevada absorbs 
all the moisture of this great acrial stream, 


and find ourselves desirous of packing the 


Professor on a mule and carrying him up 
‘*into an high mountain ’’—say of the Hum- 
boldt or Wasatch ranges—and then and there 
causing him to take wet - bulb observations, 
not merely for the malicious pleasure of say- 
ing, ‘‘I told you so,’’ but because he has 
fallen into an old channel of error which runs 
into the belief that all North American moist- 
ure is from the Gulf of Mexico. Maury, 
himself given to tinsel generalizations, had 
yet the penetration to see that much of the 
moisture of the great water-shed of the Pa- 
cific, flowing from as far east as the ro4th 
meridian, must necessarily have been precip- 
itated from the west current; and we are 
puzzled to know why Foster has not asked 
himself the origin of the perpetual snows 
which linger upon the summits of the whole 
Cordillera system. Having purposely avoid- 
ed the cold and bloodless accuracy of sci- 
ence, we, perhaps, should not criticize him 
from that stand-point. His book is hash, 
and, in this day of enlightened penetration, 
it is an insult to the popular taste to offer a 
dish whose constituent parts, no matter how 
artfully chopped and commingled, are in the 
least doubtful. But as a French cook, with 
sublime confidence, masks a little extra gam- 
iness or too ripening flavor of antiquity by 
an infallible popular dressing, so our author 
has freely seasoned his réchauffé with the- 
greatest - country -in-the-world, sir, sauce! 
What matter if we blunder on Sierra geolo- 
gy, so long as the property —-real and _per- 
sonal—of the Mississippi basin is four billions 
of dollars? What do we care for the moist- 
ure-laden winds of the Pacific, so long as we 
raise our 550,000,000 bushels of wheat ? And 
do not those 10,000,000 swine per annum 
vastly more than counterbalance any litile 
irregularity in our conceptions of the Rocky 
Mountains ? 

It is only after a painful march from chaos 
and creation up the formation of human com- 
munities, that the Physical Geographer reaps 
his reward. Man is, after all, his theme, 
and he is never so impressive as when famil- 
iarizing us with the designs of the Almighty 
regarding this latest and most approved ani- 
mal. There is no wonder that when Mr. 
Foster reaches this stage of his subject, he 
is simply dazzled by the naked figures of the 
census. We take in his wheat and pork, his 
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miles of railroad, and the enumeration of 
steamboats, with point - blank credulity ; but 
when Mr. Foster tells us: ‘*Go to the min- 
er’s cabin in Colorado, and you will see the 
mistress of that rude abode wearing a bonnet 
of a fashion received in New York a month 
previously,’’ there float through our memory 
not a few of those Colorado cabins, and, if 
we are not mistaken, the apparition on Broad- 
way of a miner’s mistress wearing the head- 
gear we have ordinarily seen her in, would 
secure her the free use of a carriage and the 
escort of a gentleman in blue and brass, at 
least as far as Bloomingdale Asylum. 

The general impression to be gathered 
from this book is that the Mississippi basin 
lies directly on the plumb-line underneath 
Heaven, that the rest of the world is neatly 
arranged in the form of a circle bounding it, 
and that the average height of the human 
being of this favored country is greater than 
that of all outside barbarians; and that as for 
the future ! 





The descriptive passages of 
the book are either quoted or recounted from 
easily -recognized sources; but, here and 
there, he gives himself up to the calm, ele- 
vated impulse of Humboldt, and sails up 
quite out of sight into a rhetorical balloon. 
‘*The Aspects of Nature’’ have much to an- 
swer for in the style of modern savants! Af- 
ter finding him so recently in the travels of 
Orton, we little expected to come again here 
in the Mississippi Valley upon our old friend, 
the ‘‘midnight-howling monkey.’’ That he 
has not attained the size of the megatherium, 
under the combined influences of the fertile 
soil of the Mississippi and a truly representa- 
tive Government, is due to the fact that he is 
simply introduced in quotation. It is, per- 
haps, an august problem to determine how 
far the configuration and physical conditions 
of the American Continent will impress their 
peculiarities upon the character of the com- 
ing man, and it is too early to recognize the 
operation of climatic laws: to-day we are Eu- 
ropeans ; the typical American does not ex- 
ist. In spite of the difficulty the ordinary 
observer would find in tracing the effect of 
the rotten monarchies of Europe upon cer- 
tain of our Pike County friends, he is still 
necessarily a European, simply freed and 
The child of the future 
*‘coming man’’—can not come upon the 


roughened. the 
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stage until a completer fusion has taken 
place. 

Mr. Foster’s Man, who is raising 11,000,000 
swine and writing his autograph in railway 
iron over the mountain-passes of the West, is 
an Anglo-Saxon, expanded with American 
energy, and, perchance, inflated with indig- 
enous conceit. 


‘*There is,’’ says Professor Winchell, in 
his preface, ‘*a numerous class of intelligent 
persons who do not find it convenient to pos- 
sess themselves of all the more important 
conclusions of the Physical Sciences, by a re- 
sort either to original memoirs, or to former 
scientific treatises; but who, nevertheless, 
recognize the great interests of the develop- 
ments of recent science, and would be glad 
to be put in position to take a panoramic-sur- 
vey of its grand generalizations. Such an 
opportunity the author has aimed to present.’’ 
This grave task is opened with the following 
‘*What is this which I have opened 
from the solid rock ? 


words : 
It has the appearance 
of a bivalve-shell, like a clam or an oyster?”’ 
The reader who expects the repast of ‘grand 
generalizations’? to be opened by a dozen 
raw, will find to his sorrow that this oyster- 
oid is only a fossil bivalve from Trenton 
Falls, from which the writer vaults with one 


’ 


leap to ‘‘a great first cause,’’ and invites the 
intelligent public ‘to thread a few pathways 
leading up to the enchanted altitude of mod- 
ern science.’? By a little rhetorical ladder- 
way, we mount to the chamber of Morning, 
and assist at the accouchement of Chaos. 
The child Earth, neatly arrayed in cosmical 
vapors, is ‘* whirled forth with all the gayety 


” 


of a youthful bride.’’ Just then, an ‘ocean 
of fire sent up to the nocturnal heavens a 
glare that was more frightful than the poi- 
soned ray of the feebly-shining sun.”” “A 
pall of impending clouds enwrapped the 
Farth.’’ 
test of fire and water, ‘‘the voices of heav- 


In the midst of this cosmical con- 
en’s artillery were heard.”? ‘*Lightnings 
darted through the Cimmerian gloom, and 
world -convulsing thunders echoed through 
the Universe.’’ With the utmost matter - of- 
factness, and unflinching confidence, the Pro- 
fessor goes on to describe the various stages 


of terrestrial progress and the introduction 


he leads us 


of ‘the procession of life ;”’ 
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through a ‘garden of stone-lilies,’’ suspends 
us in mid-space above the “murky air of the 
coal period,’’ and hurries us on over volca- 
noes and glaciers to the human period. With 
a touch at once light and certain, he makes 
the crooked paths of Science straight, and 
banishes before a fervid religious positivism 
all the perplexing enigmas of Nature. Hy- 
potheses hardly yet crystallized into theory 
are assumed with an air of entire confidence. 

While keyed up to the highest pitch of 
which we are capable, before the phantasms 
of colossal frogs and other primeval mon- 
sters have fairly vanished before our eyes, 
and being somewhat intoxicated, also, with 
copious draughts of ‘‘first cause operating 
through eons,’’ we come suddenly upon two 
chapters entitled ‘*Something about Oil,”’ 
and ‘Something about Rock - salt and Gyp- 
sum.” After ‘‘waltzing’’ out of the ‘*Cim- 
merian gloom,”’ to a brief inspection of the 
‘labors of the ice - born torrents,’’ we expe- 
rienced no small measure of relief in coming 
dewn to so mundane and prosaic a subject as 
coal-ol. Here, it was but fair to suppose that 
the Professor must dismount from his far-flying 
Pegasus, and tread the ordinary level of hu- 
manity. But no ; speaking of some oil which 
broke loose upon Black Creek, he says: ‘‘At 
length the stream of oil became ignited, a 
column of flame raged down the windings of 
the creek in a.style of such fearful grandeur 
as to admonish the Canadian squatter of the 
danger no less than the inutility of his oleag- 
inous pastimes.’’ Indeed, nosubject is so flatly 
common-place as to require an ordinary meth- 
od of treatment. Rock-salt, under his hand, 
appears interesting and instructive ; and, in 
spite of his little tendency to flirt with it, it 
proves really the most valuable chapter in the 
book, simply because it is the result of quiet 
investigation, treated in a comparatively sim- 
ple and unrhetorical mode. Gypsum, for the 
same reason, possesses an almost blood-curd- 
ling interest. From the gypsum-bed, one 
leap of Progress carries him into ‘ Meth- 
ods of the Growths of Continents,’ and 
** World -thoughts.”’ Rapidly, and with 
something like the majestic movement of a 
panorama, the topographical features of the 
Earth, primeval man, with all his tiresome 
chips of flint, together with the ‘‘ lake-dwell- 
ing”’ and the ‘‘ woolly elephant,’’ now hap- 


pily obsolete, pass before the reader; the 
Professor meanwhile holding the wand, and 
explaining the purposes of the Almighty, 
with an easy familiarity and a countenance 
so unillumined, so unchanged, that we find 
ourselves suspecting that the veil of Moses 
was, after all, possibly an affectation. 

Most people have in youth witnessed the 
‘*Moving Diorama of Creation.”” They have 
not forgotten the fiat, ‘‘ Let there be light,’’ ut- 
tered in sepulchral tones, by the hidden show- 
man, and the sudden blaze of obedient gas- 
light; nor has the procession of life, where, one 
after another, the card-board beasts marched 
across the field of view, to slow melodeon- 
music, escaped their memory ; nor the reli- 


‘gious comments of the man with the rod. 


Professor Winchell’s book is an exact literary 
transcript of this entertainment of youth. 

After reaching the present age, and con- 
templating for a moment the finished earthly 
status, he lunges ahead into the future, and 
declares, point-blank, that the ‘‘ mountains 
will be leveled,’’ that a ‘‘universal winter’’ 
approaches, that the ‘‘sun is cooling off,’’ 
and ‘‘the machinery of the heavens is run- 
ning down.’’ We submit that it is all un- 
fair. Here, while we are quietly plodding 
along in the nineteenth century, he breaks out 
suddenly upon us with: ‘‘Hark! From the 
highways of the comets come tidings of fric- 
tion in the machinery of the heavens.’’ It ap- 
pears that the philosopher thought ‘‘ that the 
coterie of planets should not cease to waltz 
about theirsun;. . . . buteven yonder burn- 
ing sun is slowly waning, and the very Earth 
is wearily plodding through the mire of ether, 
and we can fancy the time, when, with all 
her energies wasted, the fire of her youth ex- 
tinguished, her blood curdled in her veins, 
her sister planets in their graves, or hurrying 
toward them, she shall plunge again into the 
bosom of her parent sun, whence, unnum- 
bered ages since, she whirled forth with all 
the gayety of a youthful bride. Such is the 
position to which science conducts us. We 
feel that we-stand here upon sure founda- 
tions.” ‘Sure foundations’? indeed! But 
he continues his harrowing recital : 


“The end arrives. Unless some sudden catastro- 
phe shall sweep the race from being in a day, the 
time will come when two men will alone survive of 
all the human race. Twomen will look around upon 
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the ruins of the workmanship of a mighty people. 
Two men will gaze upon the tombs of the human 
family. Two men will stand petrified at the sight of 
perhaps a hundred thousand corpses prostrated around 
them by the dire hardships which every moment 
threaten to carry them also away. These two men 
will gaze into each other’s faces — wan, thin, hungry, 
despairing. Speech will have deserted them. Silent, 
gazing each into eternity—more dead than alive—an 
overpowering emotion —an inspiring hope—and one 
of them drops by the feet of the sole survivor of God’s 
intelligent race.” 


Having thus tragically disposed of the pe- 
nultimate man, he goes for man ultimate still 
more horridly ; and ‘It is midnight in the 
highway of the planets. The spirits of heav- 
en mourn at the funeral of Nature.”’ 

Lest the affrighted reader should rush out 
upon the street and ‘sell short”? upon this gay 
but ephemeral world, the Professor remarks 
that the ‘clock of Eternity ticks not seconds, 
but centuries.’? Having so light and trivial 
an opinion of the mundane condition, it is 
no wonder that the Professor, having asked 
himself, ‘‘What is man? what are fleets, 
and forts, and cities, with their insect hum? ’’ 
should answer, ‘‘the agitated. particles of 
dust in a distant corner of the Universe, the 
track of an insect on the ocean shore, the 
breath of an infant in the tornado’s blast.’’ 

Thus closes the ‘‘panorama of grand gen- 
eralizations,’’ and, together with our oth- 
er ‘“‘agitated’’ fellow-particles of dust, we 
come out into the broad light of day, and 
leave behind us the theatrical blue - lights of 
Chaos, and ‘‘ the world-convulsing thunders ’’ 
of sheet-iron. It may be remarked that the 
general attitude of the writer toward the 
Deity partakes more of Hugh Miller than 
humility. 


GEOLOGY AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
BraziL. Scientific Results of a Journey 
in Brazil, by Louis Agassiz and his Trav- 
eling Companions. By Ch. Fred. Hartt, 
Professor of Geology in Cornell University. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 


Professor Hartt’s book is designed to em- 
body the geological results of the well-known 
Agassiz-Thayer expedition to Brazil, and is 
the harvest of two journeys. The first was 
made under the direction of Professor Agas- 
siz, in the years 1865-6, On the following 
year, Professor Hartt returned to Brazil, and 
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spent several months continuing his investi- 
gations. 

The greater part of the book is devoted to 
a voluminous and painstaking record of ob- 
servations upon the Geology, Physical Geo- 
graphy, and Marine Zoology of Rio, and the 
provinces lying north of it, as far north as 
about latitude 5° south, with a brief abstract 
of the provinces immediately south of Rio. 
Yet the patient reader who follows Mr. Hartt 
through his long, and -—it must be confessed 
—somewhat fatiguing array of geological de 
tails, will gain for his reward an extremely 
valuable knowledge of the field of observa- 
tion. Already the Thayer Expedition, with 
Agassiz at its head, has appeared before the 
public, and now Mr. Hartt undertakes the 
Sisyphus task of rolling uncertain drift bowld- 
ers up the difficult hill of scientific increduli- 
ty, changing at times to the pastoral ré/e of 
the ‘contemplative angler.’? The reader 
passes from fish to ices with the rapidity of 
certain railway ¢adle a’hétes. 

To a geologist, the central interest of this 
book is the drift. This curious layer of un- 
stratified bowlder-bearing paste, which covers 
so large a proportion of Brazil, is certainly a 
very puzzling formation ; but after mature 
deliberation, both Agassiz and Hartt have 
decided to refer it to the glaciers and not to 
the fish. In the discussion of this question, 
Mr. Hartt has shown a commendable spirit 
of candor, and presents to the reader a state- 
ment of fact very cJear and unprejudiced. 
From the initial chapter, he has kept data 
and deductions honestly apart and separate, 
and has done this with such success that we 
unhesitatingly accept the former, although 
it must be admitted that the latter is not al- 
ways convincing. One can hardly over- 
praise an author who writes to prove his 
theory, yet respects—as Mr. Hartt does— 
the integrity of the whole truth. 

Local glaciers may always be traced to the 
névé —which gave them birth—not only by 
following trains of drift materials, but by the 
inflexible law of descent, which they are 
everywhere found to obey. ‘Drift,’ in a 
broad sense, as Agassiz and Hartt use the 
term, means the rubbish left by an ice - mass 
of great extent, deriving its snow and receiv- 
ing its impulse either from the pole, or from 
some great highlands. Drift in all northern 
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lands is characterized by an absence of scrat- 
ification ; its materials are both rounded and 
angular, and when examined over considera- 
ble areas, are found to possess an arrange- 
ment in trains coinciding with the line of 
movement of the ice, as shown by the groov- 
ings and striation of the underlying rocks. 
Moreover, it is often possible to trace the 
‘‘erratics’’ back to the cliff, or ledge, from 
which the advancing ice swept them. 

The Brazilian drift does not appear, from 
Professor Hartt’s account, to have any such ar- 
rangement. The “‘erratics’’ can not be refer- 
red to any definite source ; nor are there any 
glacial s/riz or yroovings. Referring to this, 
Professor Hartt says: ‘*A glacier moving 
over the gneiss regions of Rio, or Espirito 
Santo, to-day, would find few loose rocks to 
transport, for the precipices are smooth and 
unbroken. Little falls from them, so that 
we could not expect to see morains of coarse 
materials found by the glaciers of that re- 
gion; and if the ancient glaciers moved over 
a country whose surface was decomposed, it 


is not wonderful that the drift consists of 


paste, with but few bowlders.”’ 

In a period cold enough to permit glaciers 
in equatorial regions, we would think that 
the shattering effects of frost and ice upon 
underlying rocks must have been as great as 
we observe in other glaciated countries, and 
it might be difficult for the geological reader 
to conceive of a glacier without its trains of 
bowlders and its grooves, if not its stria. 
Indeed, with the apparently exhaustive data 
of Professor Hartt, we are yet unable to ac- 
cept glaciers as the eause of Brezilian drift: 
may it not have been fish ? 


Licnt-Houses AND Licut-Suips. By A 
H. Davenport Adams. New York: Chas. 
Scribner & Co. 

Scribner’s latest additie. to “The Ilus- 
trated Library of Wonders,’’ treats of the 
construction and the establishment of light- 
houses, of which it may be said that in 
scarcely any other department of science has 
the struggle against natural difficulties been 
more marked and 


so great, or the success 


complete. The broad humanity with which 


they are invested have given them almost a 
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sacred place in the public mina, and their 
isolation has thrown the charm of sentiment 
and romance about them. 

The scientific descriptions of the construc- 
tion of light-houses, and methods of lighting 
them, is perhaps of no greater practical value 
than that it is popularly intelligible. One 
of the most noticeable things in respect to 
the scientific development of the principle of 
engineering, is the account given of the build- 
ing of the light-house of Héaux of Brehat, on 
the coast of France. This edifice was com- 
menced in 1836, and completed in 1839. 
This was after the famous light -houses at 
Eddystone and Bell Rock had triumphantly 
testified that it was possible to construct 
buildings which could withstand, by main 
force, the fury of the most violent storms. 
M. Reynaud, however, applied an original 
idea in the construction of the pharos of Hé- 
aux. His method, in contradistinction to 
previous methods, may be put briefly in the 
form of the apothegm, ‘Skill is superior to 
force.” This is what Mr. Adams calis M. 
Reynaud’s ‘‘ bold conception ’’ — ‘namely, 
that, contrary to a generally-accepted idea, 
it is not necessary, in works of this kind, to 


bind together all of the stones, as a whole, 
under a supposition that the sea may sweep 
them away during or after the execution of 
Thus, in the light-houses of Ed- 
dystone and Bell Rock, all the stones in the 
lower courses are dove-tailed into one anoth- 


the work. 


er after the most ingenious designs, and held 
together by plugs of iron and wood.”’ But 
**the architect of the light-house of Héaux 
has not thus fixed each single stone. He has 
confined himself to arresting at certain points 
the total mass of water which he supposed 
might be set in motion during each tide ;”’ 
and ‘experience has proved this simple ar- 
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rangement to be sufficient. 
built in this fashion are, in fact, reeds of 
stone, which bend before the wind ; but, like 
the reeds, they raise their heads again as soon 
Mr. Adams 


regards this pliancy as a pledge of durability, 


as the hurricane has passed.”’ 


and mentions the tower of the Strasbourg 
Cathedral as one among numerous instances 
where towers possessing this pliancy have for 
the 


centuries withstood the inclemencies of 


seasons. 





